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EDITORIAL 


A PLACE TO PLAY 


By JOHN EVERARD DEMEYER 


everything that exerts a formative influence, and causes a young per- 
son to be, at a given point, what he is.” 


Standing as he did among the front ranks in scholastic attainment, Mark 
Hopkins realized that education could not be acquired through books alone,— 
that his grade in school might or might not give him a fair evaluation of a 
boy’s education. Unfortunately many communities seem to believe their 
duty to their boys and girls adequately performed when they have provided 
well-equipped school buildings and well-trained teachers. The members of 
those communities believe that proper education is assured when these require- 
ments have been met, and sometimes wonder at the product their schools turn 
out. They fail to realize that there are other educational influences in their 
midst. 


Boys and girls are naturally social-minded and in their early life they accept 
social activities as they find them. It is as important that the recreational life 
of young children be properly provided for as that their school life be well 
managed. Not long ago I saw a policeman ordering a group of children off the 
grass in a small park. When asked where the children could find an adequate 
playground, the policeman answered, “There are none.” Play is a necessary 
function of childhood. It deserves just as serious consideration as does the 
more formal schoolroom training. Sportsmanship, playing the game fairly, the 
ability to put one’s best into the game, and the willingness to smile whatever the 
result, are among the great lessons we all must learn, and they mark the success- 
ful man in whatever walk of life. These lessons can be more easily taught in the 
early days of childhood than at any other time. 


The man who has lost the ability to play has lost the greatest asset he ever 
had. He has lost an important point of contact with his fellowmen, and the 
fact is reflected in his dealing with his associates. A well-ordered, happy com- 
munity life is a heritage to which every child has aright. We cannot disclaim 
responsibility for inadequate play opportunities in our neighborhood. It is 
our business to see that such conditions are corrected. We teach citizenship to 
our boys and girls through books. A better method is to set an example of 
citizenship. Every community is as good or bad as the average of its citizens 
want it to be. It is our part to see that children, particularly our boys, have 
a chance for clean and wholesome play. The spirit of youth is the greatest 
asset of our age. Its enthusiasm and faith have made us what we are, and we 
in turn must see that it does not die, but is rather encouraged and trained along 
lines of clean living and sportsmanship. 


Mees HOPKINS once said, “‘Education in its widest sense includes 
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The Waking Year 


By Emity DIckInson 


A lady red upon the hill 
Her annual secret keeps. 
A lady white within the field 

In placid lily sleeps. 


The tiny breezes with their brooms 
Sweep vale, and hill, and tree. 

Prithee, my pretty housewives, 
Who may expected be? 


The neighbors do not yet suspect! 
The woods exchange a smile— 
Orchard, and buttercup, and bird, 

In such a little while! 


And yet how still the landscape stands, 
How nonchalant the wood; 


As if the resurrection 


Were nothing very odd! 
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‘The American Museum 


in School Service 


By Grorce H. SHEerwoop, A.M., Curator-in-Chief Department of Public Education, 
American Museum of Natural History, New York 


)|T seems proper that the modern museum 
should give its attention to the needs 
of the schools. The school service of 
the American Museum of Natural History 
was supplied this year to 643 schools in 
Greater New York, and it reached more than 
9,900,000 school children. This means a great 
deal more than that the equivalent of every 
school child has come within the influence of 
the Museum’s instruction at least nine times 
during the year. It means that public educa- 
tion is taking an impor- 
tant share in building 
an American Museum, 
because it is helping to 
mould and prepare the 
most important building 
material in its structure, 
the interest of children. 
The growth and develop- 
ment of the institution 
is absolutely dependent 
upon the support and 
confidence of public 
opinion. 

Moreover, the intro- 
duction of nature study 
into the curriculum, the 
development of modern 
pedagogical methods, the 
growth of libraries, the 
perfecting of projection 


Among recent 


apparatus, which make 
material for illustrated the world. 
lectures more _practi- 


cable, and the continued 
increase in the wealth of the Museum’s educa- 
tional materials naturally all contribute to direct 
the work into new fields. The means of instruc- 
tion which have been developed by the American 
Museum during the last twenty-three years, are 
designed to meet the conditions of the New 
York City school system. They are, however, 
based on such fundamental pedagogical prin- 
ciples that they may easily be modified to apply 
to any school system. 

The various branches of the Museum educa- 
tional work fall under two main headings, 


amportant 
events is the completion of a School Service 
Building, erected by the City of New York 
to house the school activities of the American 
Museum of Natural History. 
building, especially designed for school 
needs, is unique in museum history and 
gives adequate provision for the thousands 
of pupils and teachers who come yearly to 
the Museum. Dr. Sherwood’s account of 
this work with the children of Greater New 
York in nature study and social science 1s 
of inspiration for every community. 

We are privileged in announcing a 
series of articles in AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
by members of the staff of the Education 
Department of the Museum. 
will bring help in nature study, geography 
and history to every teacher from one of the 
most important scientific institutions in 


namely: (a) Extra-mural activities—Museum 
service in the schools, and (b) Intra-mural 
activities—School service at the Museum. Un- 
der the first group are the circulating nature 
study collections, the distribution of lantern 
slides and motion picture films, lectures in the 
schools and in special lecture centers, and the 
circulating collections loaned to the branch 
libraries. The intra-mural activities include lec- 
ture courses at the Museum; instruction for 
the blind and sight conservation classes; exhibi- 
tion-hall instruction and 
guidance for visiting 
classes; co-operation 
with the training schools 
for teachers, the high 
schools, and colleges, and 
co-operation with nature 
organizations such as Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, and 
similar groups. 

The oldest feature of 
the Museum’s School 
Service is the distribut- 
ing of nature study col- 
lections. This work was 
begun in 1904, at about 
the time when nature 
study was introduced as 
a subject in the curric- 
ulum of the New York 
Public Schools. Its pur- 
pose was to place in the 
hands of the teacher, so 
far as practicable, the 
actual specimens required 
in her work. The collections are of small size, 
each being contained in a wooden carrying case 
about the size of a large suit case. The material 
comprises representative specimens of mammals, 
birds, insects, lower invertebrates, minerals, 
woods, and public-health charts and exhibits. 

Recently we have added to our circulating 
collections a series of the habitat group type 
which is intended to give more of the environ- 
ment of a species than is possible with a hand 
specimen. For example: the set labeled “Birds 


educational 


This fine 


T hese articles 


That Are Our Friends” has a painted back- 


Courtesy, American Museum of Natural History 


ground showing rolling fields with trees in the 
distance, while perched on a tree in the fore- 
ground is a screech-owl with a mouse in his 
beak; on the ground a pair of quail or bob- 
white are eating seeds; a cuckoo, an insect 
eater, is resting on a trunk, and nearby is a 
goldfinch. These birds are useful to man in 
saving his crops from insects, weeds, or vermin. 

Realizing that a teacher’s time is fully occupied, 
the method of obtaining these collections has 
been made as simple as possible. The Museum 
furnishes blanks upon which the principals make 
application for the collections, and indicate the 
sequence desired. Delivery is then made by 
the Museum messengers, who call again at the 
end of the loan period—that is, in three or four 
weeks—and replace the first exhibit with another. 

We learn from the teachers that not only have 
the collections proved their value in teaching 
facts about nature, but that they have been 
particularly useful in language work, especially 
with foreign-born children. 

Perhaps their greater service, however, is 
giving these children of our great city a glimpse 
of the great out-of-doors. The country dweller 


has very little conception of the limited horizon 
of thousands of these children in the congested 
parts of New York. Many of them never get 
more than a few blocks from the place where 
they were born. 


The school building is the 
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A ROOM IN THE SERVICE BUILDING FOR CONTACT NATURE STUDY 


limit of their travels. The dog, the cat, and 
perhaps the horse are the only animals they have 
ever seen. The vegetable-market window and 
the push-cart represent their knowledge of flowers. 
No wonder, then, that the little nature-study 
exhibits from the Museum stimulate their imag- 
ination and broaden their outlook! 

The phase of our school service which has had 
the most remarkable development and which 
probably serves the greatest number of teachers, 
is the lantern-slide circulation. The Museum 
has unrivaled opportunities to secure material 
for the making of slides for school use. A 
photographic outfit forms part of the equipment 
of every expedition sent into the field. As our 
expeditions reach all parts of the earth, the 
photographic results have enriched our library 
of photographs until we now have more than 
125,000 negatives upon which we can draw for 
illustrations. Our library of lantern slides num- 
bers more than 70,000 and covers not only 
natural history topics but also geography, his- 
tory, industries, and in fact, nearly every phase 
of human endeavor—past and present. 

In 1914 the Museum offered to make these 
slides available to the teachers of the city on a 
loan system by which the slides would be deliv- 
ered to any school in the city by Museum mes- 
sengers—as is done in the case of the nature 
study collections. Teachers may make their 
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own selections of slides from our library. Realiz- 
ing, however, the many demands upon a teacher’s 
time, we have anticipated their needs by pre- 
paring a series of lectures illustrated with from 
thirty to eighty slides, and accompanied by a 
suitable manuscript which enables the teacher 
to give a lecture with a minimum of effort. 
There are now some seventy of these sets in 
service. The slide librarian has also selected 
about 200 small groups of slides illustrating 
topics of grade work, without manuscripts. 
Catalogs of the lecture sets and groups, as well 
as of the general slide collection, are sent to 
teachers who can then make their selection of 
material according to classroom needs. The 
demand for this material is so great that some 
of the lecture sets are reserved eighteen months 
in advance. 

Experience has shown that both the lantern 
slide and the motion picture are important aids 
in visual instruction, and one supplements the 
other. To supplement its slide distribution the 
Museum has also established a film service 
which is growing rapidly. The Museum mes- 
sengers deliver the films to any school in Greater 
New York that desires them and there is no 
charge. 

In building up our film library we have had 
two objects in view; first, the preservation of 
important natural history records, and second, 
the acquisition of material for service to the 
public schools, and the Museum has been for- 
tunate in securing such an excellent series of 
motion pictures. Our pictures have been secured 
by gifts from friends of the Museum, by mem- 
bers of the staff on expeditions, and by pur- 
chase. Our library includes ‘‘How Life Begins,”’ 
by George E. Stone; ‘‘Nonook 
of the North,” by Robert J. | 
Flaherty; ‘‘Merin the No- | 
mad,” and other Mongolian | 
pictures, by Roy Chapman , 
Andrews and James B. | 
Shackleford; ‘Trailing Wild 
Animals in Africa,”’ by Martin 
Johnson; ‘‘The True North,” 
by Captain Jack Robertson; 
three sets of the Yale “‘Chroni- 
cles of America” photoplays; 
“Kiveryday Life of the People 
in France,’ by Mr. and Mrs. 
Philip H. Pratt; ‘‘Adventures 
of a Gray Squirrel,” and other 
pictures of mammals, birds, 
and wild flowers, by Clyde 
Fisher; and in addition, many 
reels presented by Mr. George 
D. Pratt and other friends. 
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DISCOVERING AT CLOSE RANGE HOW THE BABY PELICAN GETS ITS FOOD 
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Recently the United States Bureau of Mines 
has selected the American Museum of Natural 
History as a depository and distributing center 
for its films. These are mainly on industrial 
subjects. Already 69 reels have been added 
to our loan series. Twelve reels of Canadian 
subjects have been deposited with the Museum 
from the Canadian Government Motion Pictures 
Bureau, Department of Trade and Commerce, 
and four reels by the Consolidated Gas Company 
of New York. The film library is also aug- 
mented by the renting of suitable films from 
non-theatrical or theatrical distributors. Many 
of the school lectures by members of the Museum 
staff are illustrated with such films. 

It is not enough that the Museum supply 
specimens, lantern slides, and films to the schools. 
There is an ever-growing call for lectures in the 
schools. These requests have been met so far 
as our limited staff could be made available. 
As a branch of its lecture service, the Museum 
has been giving a series of illustrated talks for 
children in certain centrally located schools, 
with the object of giving the pupils the benefit 
of our lectures without the expenditure of car- 
fare to the Museum, a very serious matter in 
many families. 

For several years the lending of nature-study 
material for schoolroom use has been supple- 
mented by the special exhibits lent to public 
libraries of the city. In the Museum’s study 


collections are clothing, pottery, baskets, indus- 
trial models, dolls, implements of war, birds, 
animals, and many other types of specimens 
that can be used with sucess to illustrate books 
on travel, geography, nature-study, history, art 
From these through the 


and current events. 
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“BIRDS THAT ARE OUR FRIENDS” FROM CIRCULATING 


NATURE-STUDY COLLECTIONS 


Courtesy, American Museum of Natural History 


co-operation of the department curators, circu- 
lating loan exhibits are selected. By arrange- 
ment with the librarians such exhibits are 
installed for varying periods in the children’s 
rooms in the libraries. 

The primary purpose of these exhibits is to 
stimulate the children to read good _ books. 

More often the collections form the basis of 
definite co-operation between the schools and 
the libraries. Children who are studying Mexico 
in the classroom are taken by their teachers to 
the library, where they examine the Mexican 
material loaned by the Museum and read books 
describing that country; children who are study- 
ing ‘“The Song of Hiawatha”’ 
visit the library to see Indian 
collections, and boys and girls 
who are learning the princi- 
ples of design go with. their 
notebooks to copy the deco- 
rations on Indian baskets and 
pottery. 

This co-operation with the 
libraries takes the Museum 
to the neighborhood. Often- 
times, moreover, these exhibits 
awaken the spirit of research, 
bring both the child and his 
parents to see the extensive 
collections at the Museum, 
and then send them back to 
the library for further read- 
ing. 

Important as are these aids 
in the classroom, of equal or 
even greater value is the as- 
sistance which the Museum 
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can give when teacher and pu- 
pils come to it. First among 
these intramural activities are 
the lecture courses, if num- 
bers are taken as the crite- 
rion. Annually more than 
170,000 New York school chil- 
dren attend these lectures. As 
in the case of the circulating 
nature-study collections, the 
underlying purpose of all these 
lectures is to supplement the 
classroom work of the teacher 
—not to replace it. The sub- 
jects are chosen with special 
reference to the prescribed 
courses of study, and deal 
particularly with topics in 
geography, history, and natu- 
ral science. All are illustrated 
with colored lantern slides 
and also, for some years past, 
with motion pictures. 

Whenever practicable, the subject matter of 
the lectures is correlated with the exhibits in 
the Museum. For instance, if the lecture is 
on the ‘Early History of New York City,” 
reference is made to the Indians of the Eastern 
Woodlands Hall, where the life of the Indians 
of Manhattan is depicted; if the subject is 
‘“Physiography of the United States,” reference 
is made to the halls of geology and to the halls of 
the great vertebrate fossils, where early earth his- 
tory has been visualized. A lecture on ‘“‘Hia- 
watha’s People” will be correlated with the 


(Continued on page 63) 


FIVE TRUCKS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC EDUCATION DELIVER 
SLIDES AND NATURE-STUDY COLLECTIONS TO THE SCHOOLS 


Courtesy, American Museum of Natural History 
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diseases. 


which is one of 
the recognized causes 
of malnutrition. From 
the physical standpoint 
there are many fac- 
tors to be considered as 
causes of school strain. 
The child who cannot 
see the words in the 
book in front of him, 
let alone the blackboard, 
ten to thirty feet away, 
is certainly working 
under difficulties. The 
strain from this one 
defect will soon tell on 
his nervous’ system. 
Add to eye strain, 
obstructed breathing, 
impaired hearing, which 
is much more prevalent 
than is supposed, the 
constant drainage of pus 
from the various sources 
of infection, and chronic 
fatigue; and the long 
school day is the prover- 
bial straw. 

In city schools, the 
alleviation of this strain 
may be achieved if the 
child’s physician will 
address a request to the 
school principal that the 
child be excused each 
day as early as his con- 
dition requires. In the 
rural or consolidated 
school the problem is 
not so easily handled. 
Here the transportation 
factor must be con- 
sidered. The children 
attending these schools 


School Strain and 


{| ALNUTRITION is undoubtedly the most 
(771\\ prevalent of all the present-day school 
In many cases this disease 
hey can be traced directly to school strain, 


the Country Child 


- By G. W. Kutscuser, Jr., M.D. 


There is a constantly growing demand among 
parents for information relative to the necessity 
for the long school day. Fatigue is now recog- 
nized as a contributing factor in malnutrition 
which is lowering the child health rate particu- 
larly in our rural schools. 

In order to offer conclusive evidence as to the 
health menace of the long hours the country 
child spends in school, the experiment Dr. 
Kutscher describes was conducted in collabora- 
tion with Dr. Howard Richardson, well-known 
children’s specialist, in a typical rural-school 
environment. We are privileged in giving our 
readers the first publication of the findings. 


are brought many miles each day by school 
busses, which can successfully operate only by 
means of a very limited schedule. 
end of the first semester of school I was handed 


Near the 


a health report showing 
that over fifty percent 
of a rural school’s en- 
rollment were victims 
of malnutrition. Some- 
thing had to be done to 
correct'this, and done at 
once. It was decided 
to combat this condition 
solely from the stand- 
point of school strain, 
resulting from the long 
school day. Recogniz- 
ing the transportation 
factor, the following 
experiment was carried 
out: 

Fifty under-weight 
children from the first 
three grades were chosen 
by their teachers to be 
examined for admission 
into the ‘“Under-weight 
Class’ project. These 
children were given a 
thorough physical ex- 
amination, including 
height and weight for 
chronological age. 
Upon completion of this 
examination it was 
found that these chil- 


dren were anywhere 
between six and nine- 
teen pounds’ under- 


weight for height and 
age. Various causes 
could be designated 
to account for the 
under-weight in most 
cases. As the homes 
of these children were 
located in an agricul- 
tural community scar- 
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city of food certainly could not be advanced as 
the cause of their malnutrition. Examination 
showed that physical defects headed the list of 
possible causes, with school strain running a close 
second. As the latter was the one important 
factor that could be influenced in this experiment, 
every child presenting any demonstrable defect 
was at once eliminated as an entrant into the 
experiment. The ‘chief aim was to eliminate 
malnutrition through the alleviation of school 
fatigue. 

The next step was to make a report to the 
Parent-Teacher Association of the findings, as 
well as an outline of the plan to be followed. 
With the Parent-Teacher Association’s endorse- 
ment, the plan was put into operation. Twenty 
of fifty children previously examined were 
selected. Of these the two classes, experimental 
and control, were made up. Letters were mailed 
to parents explaining the needs of their children, 
giving an outline of the program, and asking 
them to permit their children to join the class. 
Eight letters of acceptance were received and as 
many refusals and four letters were unanswered. 
These letters were signed by the president of the 
Parent-Teacher Association as well as by the 
superintendent of the school. The superintend- 
ent had gone on record as stating that no child 
should lose his grade due to entering the contest. 
The teachers were likewise interviewed and their 
co-operation readily enlisted. 

When all was in readiness the two classes were 
organized. The test group was made up of the 
children whose parents had agreed to allow them 
to enter the class. The members of the control 
class were children whose parents refused to 
permit them to enter the class. So each group 
was composed of eight members. It is to be 
remembered that these children were free from 
physical defects and thus were “free to gain” 
as Dr. Emerson of Boston puts it. Each mem- 
ber of the test group was paired with a mem- 
ber of the control group. Thus they were 
matched against each other in a contest to gain 
weight. This pairing was done with a regard to 
equalizing the social standing, home environment, 
age, sex and scholastic standing. 

_ Aweight chart was made out for each member of 

the group. This also provided space for record- 
ing the weight of the fellow member of the con- 
trol group. As the weights were recorded each 
week a graph line was drawn which showed at a 
glance the gain or loss each week for each indi- 
vidual. In this way a quick comparison could 
be made between the test child and the con- 
trol. 

Each child in the control group was requested 
to perform the following ‘“‘home chores.”” He was 
to retire every night at 7:30, brush the teeth twice 
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every day, drink a quart of milk every day, and 
take a bath “al) over” twice a week. For the 
faithful performance of each of these chores the 
child was permitted to place a red star on his own 
chart. This was done each Friday afternoon after 
being weighed. A gold star was granted the 
child making the greatest gain in weight for the 
week. Being permitted to place the star on their 
charts was in itself sufficient reward; but to carry 
out the contest idea each red star was allowed to 
count one point, and a gold star five points, 
toward a prize to be awarded at the end of the 
school year. Except for being weighed each 
Friday afternoon, the control group was ignored. 
How many members of the control group carried 
out the “home chores” as did the test group is 
not known; but it may be inferred from the 
results obtained that not many members of the 
control group were persistent in their efforts. 

A few preliminary statistics will be necessary in 
order to properly evaluate the results obtained. 
The plan was in operation for fifteen weeks of 
school. In the beginning, the test group totaled 
sixty-five and a half pounds underweight, while 
the control group still showed an underweight of 
forty-one pounds. Tabulations showed that the 
test group gained three hundred and ninety-five 
percent more weight than did the control group. 

The results obtained seem to prove that the 
original contention, that the malnutrition was due 
to nothing else than school strain, was well 
founded. Every child in the test group gained 
from four to eight pounds in weight, while the 
average expected gain for the period was but one 
pound and six ounces. Two of the group actually 
gained enough to bring them up to normal weight 
in the short period of fifteen weeks; while two 
more: were only one, and one and a half pounds 
respectively underweight at the end of the period. 
This demonstrated that every one of this group 
was suffering from the fatigue of the long school 
day for the reason that all other causes had been 
removed and the strain alone combated. Each 
school day these children were dismissed from 
their respective classrooms at 1:45, and retired 
to a designated room. Here they would re- 
move their shoes and stretch out on a covered 
floor for an hour’s rest. They would so recline 
that their eyes were directed away from the light. 
Windows were opened, but draughts were care- 
fully avoided. Discipline was so directed by the 
teacher that the conduct of these children was 
perfect from the start. Restlessness was to be 
expected at first; but this gradually subsided as 
the children became accustomed to the idea, and 
by the end of two weeks some of them were drop- 
ping off to sleep before the end of the hour. By 
the end of the term almost every child was sleeping 
every day, and had to be awakened to return to 
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his classroom to be dismissed for the day. This 
rest hour lasted for one hour each school day, and 
the children were expected to observe the same 
hour in the same way on Saturday and Sunday, or 
when absent from school. 

To some it may seem cruel to have the children 


stretch out on a hard floor for an hour. To them 
this is no difficulty, as any mother will attest 
when she remembers how often she has seen her 
own child fall asleep or rest on the floor at home. 
Resting on the floor is one of the methods 
advocated for correcting some of the most marked 
postural defects of childhood. That these chil- 
dren did rest was demonstrated by the changed 
expression on their faces after the hour’s rest or 
sleep on the floor. When they reported for the 
rest hour, signs of fatigue were present; at the 
end of the hour, these signs seemed to have been 
wiped away. Their teachers also reported a 
clearer mentality following the rest hour. Fol- 
lowing this hour they still had thirty minutes of 
school. Some of the teachers felt that these 
children at this time were about as fresh mentally 
as they were at the start of the day. One teacher 
stated that she could “teach them anything”’ at 
this time! When the weather out of doors was 
cold, a blanket was provided for covering. Fresh 
air was plentifully supplied, regardless of the 
weather out of doors. Finally, the children 
enjoyed the rest. They were not ridiculed, but 
rather envied, by their classmates who were not 
members of the class. 

Although the test group did gain four times as 
much weight as did the control group under the 
plan as outlined, the gain in weight was not the 
only result. Much more than has already been 
written could be stated concerning the other 
valuable gains made. It has already been stated 
that the children were interested and seemed to 
enjoy the class. All of them remarked that they 
felt much better at the end of the fifteen weeks 
than they did at the start. Their mothers were 
most complimentary in the expression of their 
appreciation of the results attained. From 
them such statements as the following were 
received: 

“Now John is so agreeable that we can enjoy 
him about the home.” 

“Mary will now play after school instead of 
coming home and lying down until time for 
supper.” 

“Charles has at last become interested in his 
school work.” 

“Martha will now get up in the morning without 
an argument, while before it took the entire 
family to get her out of bed.” 
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‘“‘Meal time is no longer a dreaded hour at our 
house as Ada eats all she can get at meals.” 

‘“‘We can get George to do his chores about the 
house now without any argument.”’ 

These statements could be multiplied indefin- 
itely. When adult friends of one of the little 
girls began to remark about the improvement in 
the color of her cheeks, it was felt that there must 
surely be something in the plan after all. 

We feel that, although this experiment was 
carried out on a small seale, it proved that the 
long school day was a menace; at least to the 
health of the children in this school. Also, it was 
interesting to note that not one child in the group 
suffered a lowering in his scholastic standing as 
a result of the hour missed each school day from 
his classes. In fact, all of them took home better 
report cards each month, and the improvement 
was attributed by their teachers to the rest hour 
and its benefits that these children were receiving. 
Who could be a better and more critical judge of 
such improvement than the child’s teacher? 
Furthermore, in regard to the improvement in 
their general health, it was learned that the better 
school attendance was noted in favor of the test 
group. The records showed that the test group 
attended school eighty-two percent as against 
sixty-seven percent of the time for the control 
group. 

The situation as it was presented in this partic- 
ular school was no different from the average, if 
not all of our rural or consolidated schools. The 
parents were just as skeptical as they are any- 
where else about new ideas in health as applied to 
education. It is fair to assume that any modern 
school principal, alert to present-day develop- 
ments in education, would not be hard to convince 
of the feasibility of this plan, especially when it is 
presented to him as an experiment where the 
results speak for themselves. In fact, the present- 
day educator is showing himself most anxious to 
co-operate with the medical profession especially 
when this co-operation makes it possible for him 
to show a higher degree of efficiency in his school. 
Such was plainly the effect of the demonstration as 
described here. The basis of this efficiency lies 
in the healthy mind of the pupil. A healthy mind 
demands first a normal and healthy body. 

In such an experiment as ours, there is much 
for any school to gain and practically nothing to 
lose, provided it is carried out with such medical 
and pedagogical supervision as has been outlined. 
In no other way can the much-discussed question 
of shortening the school child’s working hours be 
solved to the satisfaction of the individual educa- 
tor as it applies to his own community. 


A ‘Iransportation Project 
in a Boys’ School 


By HEeteEn B. Jounson, Principal Lower School, Montclair Academy 


Associating the course of study 
with the rapid progress of modern life 
is a necessity in today’s teaching. 
This aim is realized in the study of 
travel and carriers Mrs. Johnson 
reports for us. The project has an 
even wider significance in meeting 
the interest level of the boy. Many 
of our schools have boys’ rooms and 
the problem of discipline is solved 
when their natural bents are en- 
couraged. 


THE SIXTH GRADE MADE AND DISPLAYED PANAMA POSTERS 


Montclair Academy, Montclair, New Jersey 


HE fascination which all moving and 
carrying devices hold for boys is well 
known by their teachers. Montclair 
Academy, being a boys’ school, is bound 
to recognize that this interest in boats, 
cars, airplanes, locomotives, in fact any mechan- 
ism that goes, must be reckoned with. It seems 
more reasonable to use this force constructively 
than to disregard it or consider it as some- 
thing apart from the ordinary process of edu- 
cation. 

In the spring of 1927, when the teachers of 
the Lower School were considering tentative 
plans for the coming year, it was suggested that 
this natural interest be capitalized. The class- 
room teachers agreed to watch for its appearance 
in connection with some phase of transportation 
that seemed promising. They would then 
encourage its development and provide oppor- 
tunities for initiative in research and in expres- 
sion. Realizing that the scope and possibilities 
of the transportation idea were practically unlim- 
ited, the teachers hoped for original results and 
were not disappointed. 

The first impulse came soon after the return 
to school in September. The Seventh Grade 
was becoming much interested in the Holland 


Tunnel, then nearing completion, when an article 
appeared in the magazine section of a New York 
newspaper that stirred them to doing something. 
They used the illustrations and information as 
the basis for making posters of colored paper 
and gave assembly talks in both the Upper and 
Lower schools, using the posters to show details 
of construction, capacity and ventilation. The 
interest remained active throughout the year, 
and newspapers and magazines were searched 
for information about the progress, before the 
completion of the tunnel, and for details of 
operation after it was opened to the public. 
The same class, later in the year, became inter- 
ested in unusual means of transportation as 
carried on in foreign countries and this interest 
helped to vitalize the entire geography work 
of the year. Each boy chose his topic, working 
alone or with a companion, as the case might be. 
With the help of the art. teacher. attractive 
colored pictures were painted to be used in class 
and assembly talks and to take home later for 
room decoration. Among the topics were the 
oxcart of Italy and Russia, the stagecoach of 
England, the yak of Thibet, the jinrikisha, 
wheelbarrow and junk of China and the camel 
of Arabia and the Sahara. 


ENTRANCE 
PANAMA CANAL | 


The Panama Canal presented 
itself to the Sixth Grade as a 
profitable topic for detailed study. 
Several significant events happen- 
ing in the course of the year 
served to sustain and deepen 
their interest. The death of 
Major-General Goethals caused 
reviews of his life and work to 
appear in the current magazines. 
Lindbergh’s _ good-will __ flight 
through the region about the 
Canal became a personal matter 
to the class, and they followed 
carefully the developments in 
Nicaragua after our marines were 
sent there, knowing 
they would protect our 
interests in our rights 
to build canal 
through that country. 
A moving-picture film 
showing the building 
of the canal helped in 
understanding the con- 
struction. The class 
made effective posters 
with colored papers 
and tempera paint, 
using them in room 
decoration and as illus- 
trations for talks on 
the subject. 

The Baltimore and 
Ohio Exhibitions of 
the Iron Horse held in 
Baltimore in the fall 
of 1927 provided the 
first incentive to the 
Fifth Grade to study 
the development of 
overland travel in the United States. The catalog 
of the exhibition was so entertaining and so com- 
plete that it stirred the interest and imagination of 
the boys not able to visit the exhibition. The 
covered wagon, pony express, development of 
the locomotive, building of railways, and finally 
Lindbergh’s flight including visits to each state, 
all provided inspiring material for a study of 
natural features and resources, and the agri- 
cultural and commercial development of our 
country. The work was illustrated with maps, 
drawings, paintings, books showing travel devel- 
opment and carvings in soap. 

Travel in Egypt was developed by the Fourth 
Grade as a natural result of their study of that 
country. After a class visit to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York, where the boys found 
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THE 
FIFTH 
GRADE 
STUDIED 
OVERLAND 
TRAVEL 


THE CANALS OF HOLLAND INTERESTED THE BOYS OF THE THIRD GRADE 


Montclair Academy, Montclair, New Jersey 


material for comparison of the life of ancient 
igypt with that of today, someone suggested 
that it would be fun if the group could make a 
journey to Egypt. The idea was accepted and 
they decided to take an imaginary journey, 
keeping individual illustrated diaries. Travel 
bureaus furnished time-tables giving routes and 
other information, and their pupils were soon on 
their eventful, imaginary way. Their diaries 
recorded their progress in stories and gay pic- 
tures, and the interest manifested itself in many 
other ways. Ancient ship models became a 
favorite design; they were worked out in three- 
ply wood, applied to book-ends, and painted 
on clay plaques. One ship design taken from 
an ancient tomb appeared many times in poster 
effect, painted in show-card colors. While don- 
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THE 
SECOND 
GRADE 
TRAVELED 
WITH 
THE 
INDIANS 


Montclair 
Academy, 

Jersey 
keys and camels received some attention as 
helps in the beginnings of trading, the develop- 
ment of the boat from the earliest design to the 
oil-burning steamers of today. was the topic of 
keenest interest for the entire class, and to them 
it seemed quite evident that Egypt was indeed 
the “Gift of the Nile.”’ 

While studying about the Dutch people the 
Third-Grade boys were attracted by the pic- 
turesque ways in which those people carry their 
products. There was the fish-wife with her 
basket mounted on her shoulder, the girl with 
her brass milk cans, and the gayly painted 
dog-carts filled with flowers and vegetables. 
The general market and cheese market appeared 
as centers of interesting activities, and pictures 
for room decorations were made of them in 
crayon and in paint. 

The interest in cows and dairy products led 
to the making of a book of illustrations of the 
story of Edam cheese. Each step of the trans- 
portation was pictured, from the carrying of 
the milk to the dairy, through its journey to 
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New York on a big 
ocean steamer, to its 
appearance on the table 
of an American family. 


BOAT- ‘The valuable outcome 
MAKING Of this study was an 
INTHE  ‘Mtelligent interest in 
aie dairy processes and 

products. The boys 
GRADE 


made butter and cheese 
in their classroom; they 
were keenly observant 
visitors at the dairy 
that provides the school 
with ‘milk; and they 
did not fail to recognize 
the importance of prop- 
er transportation as a 
factor in the produc- 
tion and marketing of 
all dairy products. 

The study of Indians 
came about naturally 
in both Second Grades; 
in one class as the 
result of a local excur- 
sion during which the 
boys played they were 
Indians and adopted 
Indian names for them- 
selves, and in the other 
through the finding of 
a curious stone leading 
to a collection of Indian 
relics. In discussing 
Indian ways of travel- 


class worked out a huge picture 


ing one 
book entitled ‘‘Going to the "Great Feast,”’ 


showing different ways in which Indians 
might have journeyed to a tribal gathering. 
The other class illustrated the occasion in a 
portable table project. Injrealistic setting, trees, 
shrubs, wigwams, a stream and the campfire were 
worked out in various materials. Indians were 
arriving in birch-bark canoes and on painted clay 
horses, and the mother carried her papoose on her 
back. This proved to be an object of consider- 
able interest in an exhibit in which it appeared. 

The travel interest in the First Grade expressed 
itself most prominently in boat-making. Ocean 
liners and even a submarine chaser were pains- 
takingly constructed in wood, quite to the 
satisfaction of the young builders. In the 
Christmas season a near-by department store 
sent out a float carrying a Santa Claus with 
Eskimos and reindeer. The First Grade was 
thrilled by a visit from this living spectacle, 
and a lively curiosity about the life of the Eskimo 
was created. In developing a story about an 
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Hskimo boy they illustrated the 
various ways in which he and 
members of his family traveled. 
There was the kayak and the 
comiak, the reindeer sled and the 
dog sled, and one husky Eskimo 
was seen sliding down an iceberg 
on skiis. The figures were cut 
from white paper and pasted ~ on 
a bright red paper. While the 
pictures were crudely made, the 
results were quite effective and 
gave great joy to the artists 
themselves. The First Graders, as 
a class, were rather slow in devel- 
oping interest and skill in hand- 
work, and the incentive afforded 
by the travel idea proved to be 
a source of joy and progress. 

The outcomes of the transpor- 
tation project were so many and 
varied, and were so interwoven 
with other subjects and ideas, that 
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VARIOUS ART MEDIUMS ADAPTED THEMSELVES TO THE FOURTH 
GRADE’S STUDY OF EGYPT 


Montclair Academy, Montclair, New Jersey 


it seems wise to try to list only a few of the out- 6. Some understanding of the living conditions 
standingones. Among thosenoted by the teachers of people of other countries and in other 


are the following: 


times. 


1. Marked increase in skill along various lines 7: 4 desire to see other countries and to study 


of expression. 


conditions at first hand. 


2. Development of judgment in selection of 8. Increased appreciation of the care and expense 


forms and materials for construction. necessary to protect the traveler and his 
3. An awakened interest in all means of travel. goods. 
4. A realization of the courage, endurance and 9. Further understanding of the services of the 
sacrifice required in the development of our government in making healthy commun- 
country. ities, such as investigations and regulations 


5. A profound respect for the skill and labor concerning sanitation and pure food sup- 


resulting in great engineering feats. plies. 
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Visual Aids in 


Beginning Reading 


By AuicE KELIHER 


isp UCH had been written in the past few 


| years about the importance of experience 
‘| in beginning reading. Primary teachers 
are trying to work out ways and means 
of providing, controlling and directing 


experiences that will make children’s lives broader 


and happier and at the same time provide stimuli 
for reading. Life is made up of a series of stim- 


uli. Some of our contacts are vivid, standing 
out in memory in sharp contrast to those which 
are so common to our everyday lives that they 
pass by unnoticed. We are most interested in 
situations which have been for us vivid, intense 
and broad. As adults we like and choose to 
read that with which life has made us familiar. 
Whether one is an inveterate reader or not, the 
type of experiences qne has had is the determin- 
ing factor. 

Experiences may be classified in as many ways 
as there are individuals. For convenience here, 
however, we may classify them according to 
the senses through which children receive them. 
There are many auditory experiences. A child 
soon learns to recognize the fire engine, the ambu- 
lance, the boat whistle. There are experiences of 
touch and feeling through which he comes to 
know heat and cold, roughness and the general 
shapes of objects. Then there is the great field 
of visual impressions, for most of us the greatest 
experience-receiving medium of any. Certainly 
for the young child, learning to read is a vast 
and absorbing influence which must be pre- 
sented to him carefully and in correct shadings 
lest his concepts become distorted. Learning 
to read itself is in large part a visual contact 
which should be related to vivid impressions of 
which reading is a record. 

The first day of school offers many problems 
to the first-grade teacher whether she be new 
or experienced. What will be the children’s 
social development? What can be used to arouse 
a community interest and so make the children’s 
social adjustments easier? What experience can 
be provided that will demand reading as a part 
of the everyday environment? The teacher 
must guess at an answer to the first question. 
For the latter two she must provide a common 
experience which is sure to arouse the interest 


of all and require reading as an outcome. Since 
a moving live object necessarily stimulates 
attention and since a schoolroom pet is shared 
by and cared for by all alike, one introduced 
early in the term provides a situation which is 
quite sure to answer the needs of the day. 

In our beginners’ room we enjoyed the first 
day of school thoroughly, watching our canary 
bird take his bath. His pretty yellow and black 
wings splashed water all about to the intense 
delight of the children, who readily came together 
as a social group to watch and help care for 
their pet. It was necessary to think together 
to choose his name, decide on thé safest place 
to hang him, and determine the best place to 
keep his food and sand. Several children under- 
took interesting duties in connection with giving 
the bird fresh water, seed and a clean cage. 
This experience over and the bird safely hung 
by the window, the children were told that I 
would write about it on the blackboard so that 
others coming into the room would know what 
had happened. It was suggested that we save a 
part of the blackboard for sentences just about 
the bird. Our first entry that day was, “‘Our 
bird took a bath.” This was proudly dis- 
played to the few visitors of the day who 
heard this first story read. It was read and 
reread, as were the succeeding notes added day 
by day. At the end of the first week of school 
we had a fairly complete diary of the bird. 


The bird took a bath. 

The bird has a swing. 

Pete swings and swings. 

The bird is yellow and black. 
The bird sings and sings. 
The bird eats seed. 

The bird drinks water. 


No part of this diary was allowed to be erased 
until it had been printed on a large tag chart 
and tacked up in the room. I also printed these 
whole sentences on long tag strips for many 
uses. The children enjoyed finding the sentence 
which told what the bird was doing at a partic- 
ular time. They sorted and put together the 
sentence strips that made a complete story. 
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They liked to find the sentence that told the 
bird’s colors, what he ate, what he drank and 
what were his habits. They drew and colored 
pictures and matched them to the sentences 
which described them. The best pictures we 
used as visual aids, and I pasted them on the 
chart about our bird. 


IN THE MORNING CONFERENCE THE CHILDREN 
BROUGHT PICTURES THAT TOLD A STORY 


The charts multiplied during the first few 
weeks. They told of the bird’s bath habits, 
his swinging, his colors and beauty, his wild 
escapade when he flew out of the cage, and of 
his visit to the kindergarten. Soon a problem 
in technic was presented to me in providing a 
means of keeping all these large charts within 
easy access for the children who, time and time 
again, read them to each other, to their parents 
and to their dolls. A frame for displaying 
charts answered this need. It is a well con- 
structed metal apparatus consisting of metal- 
rod arms with removable metal sheaths into 
which the charts can be tacked, slid on the arms 
which then open and close like a large book. 
This apparatus was screwed low on the wall 
where the children could consult it at any time. 
It offered a filing place into which as many as 
twenty-four large tag charts could be fastened 
at one time. As time went on this came to be 
an accurate, child-composed diary of experiences. 
For teachers who cannot procure such a chart 
holder as this, towel racks with flat wooden 
arms such as those sold in ten-cent stores will 
fill the need though they hold fewer charts. 
For this use, holes should be bored in each 
wooden arm through which paper fasteners 
can be pushed. 

The canary, then, proved to be a visual aid 
of the first order, since it provided a vivid experi- 
ence which brought about a common interest 
and led to reading as a necessary correlation. 
It is only typical, though, of the values arising 
out of having any pet in the classroom to pro- 
vide first-hand experiences. Rabbits, a turkey, 
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baby chickens, a kitten, pigeons, turtles, gold- 
fish, tadpoles, grasshoppers, white mice and 
caterpillars offered us their share of delightful 
observation, all of which inspired reading in 
some form. It is not always possible, however, 
to bring such an exhibit into the classroom. 
Then the excursion, as a source of first-hand 
contact, may well play its part. 

An excursion which we repeated many times 
during the year and which we always thoroughly 
enjoyed was a trip to a near-by park. Here 
we had many experiences which we could not 
have brought into the classroom. We watched 
the same animals and plants through the seasons 
of the year and always kept a record of interest- 
ing items which were added to our diary. The 
diary was continued in units on large tag charts, 
composed by the children, illustrated with their 
drawings, magazine pictures which they brought, 
or with actual photographs. 

Another excursion, repeated several times dur- 
ing the year, was that to the Zoological Park. 
Not only did we keep a record of our trips but 
stories about the different animals were made 
up and added to our collection. These stories 
were then hectographed and given to the children 
with blank sheets to make Zoo books, which were 
profusely and interestingly illustrated with their 
own drawings of the animals. If questions 
arose which demanded a recall of the initial 
visual experience, lantern slides and _stereo- 
graphs served as splendid source material. We 
also used a set of pictures which we purchased 
at the Zoo at the time of our visit. The Zoo 
experience brought in many types of visual 
instruction. First, the original, vivid stimulus 
of the trip 
itself; next, 
the recall 
by photo- 
graphs of 
the animals 
seen at the 
Zoo, and 
third, the 
children’s 
collections 
of pictures 
and their 
drawings. 

The rep- 
resentation 
of objects 
by children 
offers a 
large un- & 
used field of 
visual-aid 
material for 


BUILDING HIS OWN BOAT GIVES HIM 
SOMETHING TO READ AND WRITE ABOUT 


| 


COMRADESHIP WITH THE PARK POLICEMAN PROVIDED 
READING CONTENT 


teaching reading. Children can represent objects 


for one another far better than adults can. 
Children understand each other’s work and 
enter into the spirit in which it is done. 


Here, in the children’s own constructive play, 
is a great source of visual aid for beginning 
reading. 

A child paints a picture at the easel. He 
asks to have the name of the picture or a descrip- 
tive sentence put on it by the teacher, immedi- 
ately introducing reading as an outcome. His 
picture may illustrate some point in which the 
whole class is interested, so that they demand a 
story about the picture for everyone to read. 
Naturally, interest in reading was very high 
when photographs of the children were used. 
This was one of the most successful means of 
helping children who had difficulty in reading. 
The boy who worked many hours to make a 
boat, whose picture was taken and placed in the 
diary with something to read, was intensely 
interested in the sentences about his boat. 
The teacher who looks about with a sympathetic 
eye for her children’s own handwork to serve 
as reading stimuli will find a vast source of 
material. 

In some schoolroom situations none of the 
types of visual aid described here may seem to 
be possible in a particular situation. It may 
not be feasible to bring pets into the classroom, 
take excursions, or conduct schoolroom projects. 
Many times it is necessary to develop through 
reading a situation the children have never met. 
Here the great field of pictures may be drawn 
upon. We must not fall back on _ pictures, 
though, unless means of providing the actual 
experience are completely beyond reach. 

Sources of good pictures for use in the class- 
room are innumerable. Several reliable com- 


panies produce series of lantern slides and stereo- 
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graphs for use in the classroom. Mag- 
azines of today offer many charming and 
useful pictures. A picture file should be 
begun by every teacher at the beginning of 
her normal-school course and added to con- 
tinually. In a few years she will find herself 
equipped with a good library of pictures 
from which she may draw for any need. 
Newspaper picture-sections often carry 
illustrations of great interest to children. 
I have found that by developing part of 
the beginning reading through pictures, the 
children soon look for others as possible 
contributions to the class. Here a class 
book or individual books for pasting and 
keeping these pictures with their descriptive 
sentences is a valuable source. In the 
morning conference there were always a 
few children who brought pictures in which 
they were interested. Sometimes they asked 
to have them mounted on the blackboard and 
then originated stories about them. It was 
thrilling when the children began to bring in 
kodak pictures of themselves, the various places 
they had been and the things they had done. 
We wrote and read special stories for these 
children about their pictures. 

An experience Which was dependent on visual 
aids, since it was largely vicarious, was a study 
of leather. The children had been studying 
various types of clothing, their sources and their 
manufacture. They became interested in shoes. 
Here lantern slides served well since the essential 
steps in the making of leather may be shown 
with slides produced by commercial concerns. 
A discussion arose over the kind of machine 
which stitches leather. It was conceded to be 
different from mother’s sewing machine because 
leather is so tough. During the conversation 
one child mentioned sewing the shoes with 
cotton. This evoked another discussion, many 
insisting that cotton would break. The problem 
was left unsolved. The following Monday three 
children came triumphantly to school waving 
bits of gut obtained from the shoemaker. We 
then were able to complete our story of leather 
from actual community contacts. 

One reading group, composed largely of for- 
eigners, needed very strong stimuli to insure 
the retention of a working vocabulary. The 
story they wanted most to read was ““The Three 
Bears.” It was necessary for them to acquire 
more words in order.to enjoy the story, so we 
tried this plan. We used squares of plain glass 
the size of lantern slides and made a series of 
pictures. depicting the story, using china-mark- 
ing pencils and India ink. When the group of 
slides had been arranged in sequence the children 
(Continued on page 59) 
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THE PLAYERS 
Pirrrot—A Little Boy. 
PIERETTE—A Little Girl. 
As many Clowns as you wish. 
number. 
Just as many Tight-Rope Dancers. 


Twelve is a good 


THE COSTUMES. 


Nee the fashion of old French figures, in 
x; white with black trimmings. A child’s 
Oo > suit of white pajamas makes an excellent 
i> foundation for Pierrot’s costume, upon 
which are stitched or pasted decorations cut 
from black cambric. Both wear ruffs made of 
white tarleton. Pierrot may carry a red ukelele, 


py LERROT and Pierette are dressed after 


and Pierette an old-fashioned nosegay tied 
to her wrist. 


A CHORUS OF CLOWNS 


Runaway Clowns 


By BEATRICE CREIGHTON 


The clown costume may also be made from a 
child’s sleeping garment, preferably one-piece. 
Upon this are pasted big circles of red paper. 
The caps can be made of white crepe paper with 
red tarleton rosettes. The Clowns wear red 
bed slippers. 

The Tight-Rope Dancers are girls in ballet 
costume, close-fitting bodices and very full short 
skirts of tulle or net and ballet slippers. 


STAGING. 


The scene is a clearing in a wood. If the play 
is produced indoors, paint trees on a back drop. 
Pierette appears from a clump of trees at left. 
She looks around, then crosses stage to right and 
seats herself on tree stump. Prerrot follows, as 
though looking for her, but he shows in pantomime 
that she is unaware of his presence. He stands 
directly back of Pierette while she sings. 
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PIERETTE (sings wistfully) : 


*Little Pierette cannot forget 
The friend she left behind her; 
Little Pierrot, she misses you so! 
Why don’t you come and find her? 


Pierrot (eagerly): Pierette! Do you mean it? 

PIERETTE (startled): Oh! I didn’t know you 
were here. Why did you follow me? 

Pierrot: I will always follow you, Pierette. 
Please tell me that you meant it. 

PIeRETTE (petulantly): That I meant what? 

Prerrot: What you sang, about missing me. 
Did you? 

PrerRETTE: Certainly not! I never mean what 
I sing. Haven’t you found that out, Pierrot? 

Pierrot (sadly): No. (Clasps hands at back, 
and walks dejectedly several paces. Turns to 
Pierette.) Ive only found out how lonesome I 
am without my playmate. 

PrereTre: But you said that it was more fun 
to play alone! 

Prerrot: Because you said that you were 
tired of playing with me. , 

PrereTTe: O-oh! But I was only making 
believe. 

PreRRoT (sings, to same tune): 


Little Pierrot could scarcely know 
That you were only playing; 

Little Pierette, I’m so upset, (pantomimes) 
Still in my heart you are straying. 


(At end of song he takes Pierette’s hands and 
kisses them. FPierette smiles, and they make up.) 

PrerETTE: I’m glad you found me, Pierrot. 
It’s quite fearful to be in a strange place all alone. 
(Looks around.) Are you scared, Pierrot? 

Prerrot (sings and pantomimes) : 

Pierette, my dear, we’ve naught to fear, 
There’s nothing here alarming. 
PIERETTE (finishes song): 
Oh, dear Pierrot, you cheer me so, 
I think your bravery charming. 

(Pierrot struts a bit and Pierette admires him. 
The more pantomime thal can be introduced into 
this scene, the more attractive it will be. It may 
end with a dance, at the finish of which Prerrot 
makes a sweeping bow, and Pierette a low curtsy. 
There is a noise of talking and laughter offstage.) 

Prerrot (obviously startled): What’s that? 

PrerRETTE: Come, let’s hide. (They hide 
behind some small shrubs, as the chorus of Clowns 
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enters. The Clowns skip twice about the stage. 
There are three movements to their opening dance.) 

1. Hands on hips, kick (four bars of music). 
Stop with jump, and clasp hands above heads. 

2. Cross feet back and forth, in rhythm, hold- 
ing hands. 

3. Sway back and forth, in rhythm, arms 
lightly placed on shoulders. End with a solid 
bow. Clowns must all bow together. Music 
for dance is “The Parade of the Wooden Soldiers.” 


Clown Song 


The circus clowns, every one 
Have run away, you see, you see; 
We're most impertinent, we know, 
But gay as gay can be. 
The circus life has lots of faults, 
We're tired of turning somersaults! 
For once we'll do just as we like 
We clowns are on a STRIKE! 


{Drill 
(Partners facing) 
Runaway Clowns, 
Do what they like; 
Work is a bore, 
So we all strike! 


First CLown: Aren’t we having fun? I’m 
ever so glad we ran away! 

Seconp Ciown: Let’s sit down and rest 
awhile. It was a long road to come, all the way 
from Clowntown. 

TurrD CLtown: Yes, indeed! I ran so fast 
to keep up with you, I lost my breath. 

First CLOWN: told you not to come. 
You’re much too little to belong to a Strike. 

Tuirp CLOWN (ready to cry, for he is the smallest 
one of all): I’m not little. I’m big! 

FourtTH CLown: Well, even big clowns get tired 
sometimes. Let’s allsitdown. (The clowns walk 
off in two’s and three’s, and seat themselves on the 
floor, near the back of the stage. Pierette and Pier- 
rot, in their hiding places, sneeze. They are loud 
sneezes, easily heard in the audience.) 

SrxtH CLown: What’s that? 

SEVENTH CLown: It sounded like a sneeze. 

SrxtH Ciown: It didn’t sound like a Clown- 
sneeze. Some one else is here. Come on, let’s 
hunt. (Jumps up, but, before the others follow 
Pierrot and Pierette come out from the shrubbery.) 

PIERETTE: You needn’t hunt. It’s just us. 
We won’t hurt you. 


*Music for song is “Little Bo-Peep,” in J. W. Elliot’s ‘Nursery Rhymes and Nursery Songs,” published by McLaughlin Bros, Inc., 


Springfield, Mass. 


+Music for Clown Song is “Jacky Frost’’ in “Songs for the Little Child,” by Clara Belle Baker, published by the Abingdon Press. 


tMusic: ‘Peas Porridge Hot.” 


| 


PIERROT AND PIERETTE 


EigHtH CLtown: Who are you? You don’t 
look like people, and you certainly aren’t 
Clowns. 

PrERROT: She’s Pierette. (Points.) 

PIERETTE: He’s Pierrot. (Points.) 

NintH Crown: Pierrot and Pierette! 
are funny names. Where are you going? 

PrerROT: We haven’t quite decided. 

TENTH CLOWN: Would you like to stay here 
and belong to our Strike? Weran away from the 
circus, you know. 

PIERETTE: Oh, yes, Pierrot, let’s stay with 
these nice creatures and watch them do their 
tricks. 

ELEVENTH CLOWN: We don’t do tricks any 
longer. ‘That’s what the Strike’s about. 

PIERETTE: Oh, I’m so disappointed. 
never in all my life been to a circus. 


Those 


I’ve 
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Ninta Ciown: Why haven’t you 
ever been to a circus? 

Pierrot: They didn’t have any 
where we came from. 

TWELFTH CLOowN: Well, of course, 
it’s against what we decided. But we 
might do one or two tricks, as a special 
favor. 

NintH CLown: Yes and our games 
are very instructive. Would you like to 
watch us do our daily dozen? 

PIERROT AND PIERETTE: Oh, yes! Yes! 

NintH CLown (who must have a clear, 
carrying voice): Comeon, Clowns! (They 
line up in three rows, and the Ninth Clown 
leads the drill.) 


Drill. 
Position! 
Arms up! 
Position! 


Arms out! 

2% 
Position! 

Hands on hips! 
Bend at knees! 
1,2; 1,2; 1, 2; 
Position! 


Salute Mothers! 

Salute Fathers! 

Salute Everybody! 

Rest! (They all tumble down.) 


PieERETTE: How splendid! I had no 
idea that Clowns were so intelligent. 

TWELFTH CLOWN: Wait until you see 
the next trick. It’s the best of all. 

TentH CLown: I'll get the equipment. It’s 
just outside. (He drags in a see-saw board, and 
as many of the Clowns as possible pile on. The 
others. use their arms to represent see-saws and 
raise and lower them with the music. Music may 
be taken from any school music book for the pri- 
mary grades. Chorus sings): 


See-saw, see-saw, up and down we go. 
See-saw, see-saw, now we're high and low. 
See-saw, see-saw, gayly now we play. 
See-saw, see-saw, happy all the day. 
(The Forest gradually darkens as if the after- 
noon was changing to night. Pierette yawns and 
stretches out her arms to Pierrot.) 


PIERETTE: I am ever so hungry, dear play- 
mate, and it is growing dark. We shall have 
to be going home soon. 


— 
bo 


| | | 
| 
| * | 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
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Pierrot (looks distressed and runs off stage 
for a moment. He returns, holding his hands 
together as if there were something precious inside): 
Here is your supper, dear Pierette; fresh, crisp 
moonbeam slices and a bluebell filled with newly 
fallen dew. 

PirreETTe: Dear Pierrot, thank you! That 
is my favorite supper. (Jn pantomime she takes 
the fairy food from Prerrot and eats it daintily, 
sharing it with him. Then the two join hands 
and turn to the Clowns, whose see-sawing has 
almost stopped as they watched the pantomime.) 


PIrERETTE: Good night, dear Clowns. Thank 
you for all your amusing tricks. 
Pierrot: Good night, my dear fellows. Good 


luck to the Strike, whatever it is. (Pierrot and 
Pierette exit, leaving the Clowns alone.) 

First They’ve gone! 

Seconp CLown: We're alone. 

Tuirp CLown: They’ve gone home. 

Fourtu Ciown: They had their supper. 

Firta The Circus is having supper 
at this time. 

SrxtH CLown: We are a long way from home. 

SEVENTH CLowN: We haven’t any supper. 

ErcutH (with determination): Well, 
this is a Strike. 

Ninto Ciown: “What good is a Strike, I 
should like to know. 

TentH CLown: No home. 
light. 

ELEVENTH CLown: I wonder if they are 
thinking about us at the Circus. 

TWELFTH CLown: Boo-hoo-hoo! 
chorus.) 

(The stage gradually becomes lighter as if the 
moon had risen. Footsteps and excited voices 
are heard outside. The Clowns hide in dismay. 
The Tight-Rope Dancers come in carrying small 


No supper. No 


(All cry in 


HE main objectives in second-and third- 
oe) grade number are similar. The pupils 
-S| should be led to think quantitatively about 
gAL| the common experiences of the classroom 
= +>) and of life as they are re-told in the class- 
room. The number activities should be such as 
will stimulate pleasure in the abstract drills which 
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picnic baskets. They appear tired and drop down 
cross-legged on the stage.) 


First Dancer: The Circus can’t go on to- 
night without them. 

Seconp Dancer: Silly, lazy little Clowns! 

Tuirp Dancer: They don’t deserve their 
supper. 

FourtH DANCER: But we brought it to them. 

Firta Dancer: All the long, long way from 
town! 

SrxtH DANCER (peeping inside her basket): 
A thick ham sandwich and a piece of apple pie. 

SEVENTH DaANcER (holding her basket high): 
A big rosy apple and a bottle of creamy milk. 

EicuHtH Dancer: I wish they had not run 
away. I miss them so. 

NintH Dancer: The Manager is going to 
advertise for more Clowns in the morning. 

TentH Dancer: But we don’t want 
Clowns, do we? 

ELEVENTH DaANcER: That is just what: the 
Manager said. He said that he wanted his 
dear little old Clowns home again. 

Dancer: But they ‘are not here. 
We shall have to look further. 


new 


(As she finishes speaking the Clowns rush 
pell-mell from their hiding places and join the 
dancers, sitting down beside them to eat their 
supper, the Dancers feeding them. When _ the 
baskets are empty, they pull out their watches, 
hidden in their pockets.) 


A CLown: There may be time to get back 
to the Circus for the evening performance. 

A Dancer: Plenty of time! (Jn pairs the 
Clowns and Tight-Rope Dancers dance, then run 
off the stage, waving their hands gayly to the audi- 
ence.) ° 
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Activity Problems in Second- 
and ‘Third-Grade Arithmetic 


The Cleveland Public Schools, Atick HANTHORN, General Supervisor 


give automatic control of some of the technical 
skills needed in these activities. The children 
should enjoy extended projects that involve this 
thinking in terms of quantity; and develop power 
in estimating values, measurement, computing 
time, comparing prices and estimating profit and 
loss. In the third grade these skills need to be 


= 


increased for reading such simple graphs as are 
needed in understanding group progress in school 
and other social situations within their experience. 
The following teaching units have been originated 
and used in the Cleveland Public Schools as a 
means of realizing these objectives: 


HAVING A SALE. 
Origin: 

Pupils wished to make Robert Louis Stevenson 
booklets and needed supplies. The materials 
would cost about $10.00. Several types of sales 
were discussed and an ice-cream sale was decided 
upon as likely to be most profitable in their situa- 
tion. 


Procedure: 

The teacher kept in mind the general outline 
of work for her grade and tried to include it in 
various phases of the unit. Emphasis was placed 
on cleanliness, orderliness, organization of work 
projects, and responsibility for group co-operation. 

Recipes were collected and selections of practi- 
eal ones made. Pupils made a collection of 
recipes in a cook book for home use. They made 
their own ice cream, using a little 3-pint freezer 
and a large 23-gallon freezer. 


Illustrative Problems: 

1. Grocery bills. Find totals for each: 

a. 2 boxes cocoa at 10 cents. 
1 bottle vanilla at 10 cents. 
2 lbs. sugar at 8 cents. 

b. 2 qts. milk at 16 cents. 
1 pt. cream at 40 cents. 

c. 1 bag salt at 10 cents. 
25 Ibs. ice at 15 cents. 

2. Ice cream was 
sold at 5 cents for a 
small dish. In Jack’s 
room nine bought 
small dishes of ice 
cream. How much 
did they all pay? 

3. The pupils sent 2 
quarts of ice cream to 
the children’s ward in 
a hospital. If one 
quart serves eight pu- 
pils, how many chil- 
dren had a dish of 
cream? 


Mon. 


Supplementary Out- 
comes: 

Some children de- 
veloped a sense of re- 
sponsibility and other 
qualities of leadership. 
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Many forms of graphs are available. 
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All pupils extended their English vocabularies 
referring to problems in arithmetic. 

Pupils acquired a more correct attitude toward 
earning and production. 

Pupils acquired knowledge of the process of 
making ice cream. 


A Fruit AND VEGETABLE MARKET. 
Origin: 

In modeling from clay the pupils expressed a 
desire to make other things than those required. 
They discussed the forms of various vegetables 
and fruits. 

Out of the discussion of modeling vegetables 
came a desire to build and conduct a market. 


Procedure: 

They visited the nearest market to see fruits and 
vegetables and how they were handled. Each 
pupil decided what he would model. A pupil was 
selected to represent each kind of fruit or vege- 
table to be made in the class. These pupils 
became the group leaders. Pupils joined the 
group they were interested in. 

One group was chosen to construct the store or 
market. They made containers 6 inches long, 
4 inches wide, 2 inches high. Tag-board was used 
for this purpose. When fruits, vegetables and 
containers were made the pupils played store. 


Illustrative Problems: 
1. Mary’s mother paid 16 cents for carrots 


and 24 cents for apples. Her bill was cents. 
2. John made 10 clay carrots. 3 of them were 
cracked the next morning. There were good 
ones left. 
Wed. Thurs. Fri 


READING A GRAPH 
The above is practical. 


Tues. 
H 100 
i 
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3. Mother paid 69 cents for meat, 18 cents for 
lettuce, and 12 cents for milk. Her bill was —— 
cents. 

4. Oranges cost 35 cents a dozen and bananas 
cost 28 cents a dozen. —— are more expensive. 

5. Carrots are 18 cents a bunch, and lettuce is 
20 cents a head. —— is —— cents cheaper. 

6. Helen’s mother had a dozen oranges. She 
gave Helen 2 every day for five days. There 
were oranges left. 

7. Tom and Fred worked on a farm this sum- 
mer. One day they were carrying cabbage heads 
to the cellar. Tom brought in 12 heads, while 
Fred only brought 7. 

a. Together they brought in heads. 
b. Tom brought in —— more heads than 
Fred. 

8. Jane’s grandmother gave her 10 apples last 
week. Jane has already eaten 6 of them. She 
still has — apples left. 


Supplementary Outcomes: 
Attitudes gained: 
Co-operation between children and leader. 
Self-expression. 
Desire to become efficient clerks. 
Responsibility. 


MopERN CLEVELAND. 
Origin: 

This study grew out of the class study of a 
modern city. The pupils wished to make a 
large book, beautiful and helpful to others inter- 
ested in Cleveland. 


Procedure: 

The pupils planned the book and bought the 
materials. The planning involved class discus- 
sion during which pupils decided on the size, 
style, and contents of the book. Details included 
the color, design and lettering for the cover, the 
quality of paper for the leaves, and the clippings 
and stories to be used. 


Illustrative Problems: 

1. Moses Cleveland sailed into Cleveland har- 
bor in 1796. How many years ago did he land? 

2. In 1860 Cleveland had 8 street cars in the 
city. Now Cleveland has 1,600. What is the 
increase since 1860? 

3. The Cleveland Railway Company has 110 


busses. 50 of these are double-deckers. How 
many are single? 
4. I can buy 8 tickets for 50 cents. Single 


fares are 7 cents each. How much is saved in 8 
rides by buying tickets? 


5. The Press cost 2 cents. If my dad gave 


me 25 cents to give to a newsboy how much 
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change would I get? Make the biggest change 
you can. 

6. I stayed at Hotel Statler for one night. 
My room cost me $3.00, meals $2.10. I tipped 
the waiter a quarter. How much change did 
I have left from a ten-dollar bill? 

7. One night I slept at the Cleveland Hotel. 
I awoke in the morning, dressed myself and got 
ready for breakfast. My room and breakfast 
cost $3.65. How much change did I get if I 
gave the cashier a five dollar bill? 

8. Thomas put $5.50 in the school bank this 
year, Alexander $2.80, Charles $2.10, Alexander B. 
$14.50, and I $25.00. ‘Together we have ' 

9. I went canoeing at Brookside Park. My 
uncle said the boat cost 75 cents an hour. We 
canoed 2 hours. My uncle gave the boatman 
a five-dollar bill. He got back. 

10. My father went to Detroit. He paid 
$3.00 for a stateroom. How much money did 
he get back if he gave the man a ten-dollar bill? 

11. There are 18 men in a fire department. 
A gas mask costs $5.00. If each man in the 
department has a mask, together they cost ; 
' 12. We need 6 electric light bulbs in our house. 
They cost 50 cents each. Six will cost 


Supplementary Outcomes: 
Pupils acquired an interest in and appreciation 
of Cleveland. 


They developed a spirit of co-operation. 


A Heautu UNIT. 
Origin: 

The pupils had been weighed and measured 
at the beginning of the term. They had learned 
that milk is the most important food in gaining 
weight. They wanted to learn more about 
milk and milk products, so they decided to study 
a creamery. 


Procedure: 

They selected and visited a creamery to learn 
the different processes through which milk goes 
before reaching the consumers. 

Children were encouraged to drink milk and 
use milk products. 

Children were re-weighed to determine indi- 
vidual and group gains. 

The children made butter. They set cream 
aside in school to sour for churning. They put 
sour cream in mason jars, screwed the lids on 
tightly and shook them until butter was formed. 
The children brought most of the jars and cream; 
the teacher furnished some. Each child made 
butter. About four pounds were made by the 
whole class. Each child was very anxious for 
his parents to buy the butter he made. 

(Continued on page 60) 


Making ‘Tests Interesting 


to Children 


By V. LiLu1an ANDERSON, State Teachers College, Bemidji, Minnesota 


=p|ECORDS are naturally interesting to chil- 
4\ dren. They must be vivid as well as 
Room newspapers, magazines, 


| movies, diaries, bulletin boards and book- 


2} lets all serve as tests of individual ability 
and progress. Illustrations and good pictures 
vitalize tests. It is well to test and measure all 
we can, but the things which never can be deter- 
mined by standard checks can frequently be 
evaluated when stimulating record devices show 
the differences in children. 

Not only at the beginning but throughout the 
entire year come our problems of child measure- 
ment for grouping in classes; for knowing and 
meeting personal needs. Chances for individual 
instruction grow less as the size of the class 
increases, but each child should have a chance to 
go forward at his own pace. To the busy teacher, 
this is a task. Teachers with their multitudinous 
duties cannot do a great amount of clerical work 
besides. The suggestions given here necessitate 
little extra work, yet measure variation in chil- 
dren and serve as motivating devices for increasing 
their capacities. In reading, particularly, chil- 
dren’s progress should be evaluated and their 
needs met.. Teachers’ standards change from 
day to day, so the grouping should not be made on 
the basis of fair, good, very good, excellent; or 
good, bad or indifferent. Each of these terms 
indicates a particular need of a particular child. 

A chart made of a thirty-six inch sheet of oak 
tag has four papers on it listing the reading 
standards for each group. Below each are the 
names of the children who need such practice. 
When the child has accomplished the objectives 
for his group he moves on to group two, three or 
four, as the case may be. This proves to be an 
incentive for the child. He is conscious of points 
he is working on and it relieves the teacher of 
stating that one pupil is doing better than another. 
Below are standards for four reading groups in the 
second grade. 


GROUP I. 
Main AIM. 
To know all our words. 


OBJECTIVES. 
Look at the first sound, it often helps us to get 
the word. 


Sound all the words we do not know. 

Read about 100 words per minute and get 
100% comprehension. 

Keep our lips still. 

Read whole sentence, as it often helps us get 
the words we do not know. 

Play games by reading. 

Match words and pictures. 

Like new books tq read. 

Draw pictures of what the story tells us. 

Find the part that tells us about what we are 


looking for. 
GROUP ILI. 
Main AIM. 


To increase eye span. 


OBJECTIVES. 
Read more words at a time. 
Read about 120 words per minute. 
Not to read with our lips. 
Read from one line to another rapidly. 
Get our own words by sounding them. 
Not to use our fingers to help us read. 
Keep place in books with our eyes. 
Not to go back and read over what we have 

already read. 
GROUP III. 
Main AIM. 


To increase our understanding of what we read. 


OBJECTIVES. 

Play games by reading. 

Make things. 

Play stories. 

Draw illustrations. 

Read 130 words per minute and get 100%. 

Tell stories. 

Find out things. 

Find parts that describe a person or thing. 

Find parts we like best. 

Find a good title for some story. 

Find parts we do not like and why. 

Find out if people in your story are like people 
you know now. 

Read number stories so we can work problems 
correctly. 

Read books which tell us about places and 
things. 
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GROUP IV. 
Main AIM. 


To read aloud well to other children, our 
mothers, fathers and sick friends. 


OBJECTIVES. 


Read so everyone will like our reading. 

Say all words clearly. 

Always say our “‘ings.”’ 

Find interesting books to read so everyone will 
like them. 

Read fast and know what we read. 

Always practice to ourselves first what we are 
going to read to other people. 

Read without pointing to each word or using a 
marker. 

Read about 140 words per minute and get 100 %. 


SPEED AND COMPREHENSION CHART. 


Informal tests for rate and comprehension are 
recorded on this chart each week. Children of 
each grade aim to reach their standard rate in 
speed, while 100% represents perfect compre-, 
hension. 

The following are average rates from standard 
tests and may be used as informal reading rates 
also: 


Grade I— 80-100 words per minute. 
Grade II—100—140 words per minute. 
Grade III—120—-160 words per minute. 


Grade 
Grade 


IV—140-180 words per minute. 

V—160-200 words per minute. 
Grade VI—180-220 words per minute. 
Grade VII—190-—230 words per minute. 
Grade VIII—200-240 words per minute. 


Children are anxious to improve their own 
record. 


WORDS WE LIKE TO USE. 


As unfamiliar words come up in the language 
and social science classes, such words as the fol- 
lowing are added to the list. The children feel 
great pride when they remember to use a word 
from the list. Hence vocabularies grow. 


appearance _—spioneers maize 
headdress avoid native land 
decorate sanitary assembly 
preserving moisten mesas 
sterilize evaporation poetry 
desert condensation designs 
oasis deposit in banking 


GRADED SEAT WORK. 


Save any type reading work which is valuable, 
whether it be one copy or more. 


Arrange a 
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wooden box about one yard long and one foot wide 
into five compartments. Place easy-type seat 
work in compartment 1, more difficult in 2, and so 
on to 5. The bulletin board may announce to 
individual children which group of seat work they 
may work on. In this way children’s differences 
are cared for and the seat work is motivated. 1 

Individual testing may be carried on by the 
class in arithmetic as well as in reading. Stand- 
ards are built up yearly for each group. Each 
teacher will have to build those to suit the needs of 
her grade or group. Below is a list for one group 
of a second grade. 


OBJECTIVES—GRADE II. 


HovsEHOLD. 
Number of glasses of milk in a bottle. 
How we measure milk, water, oil. Pint, quart, 
gallon. 
Estimate a pound. 
Thermometer reading. 
Telling time accurately. 
Measuring paper accurately. 
Knowing days of the week. 


COMMERCIAL. 
Know that five nickels are 25 cents. 
Know that ten nickels are 50 cents. 
Buy and sell under 50 cents. 
Write corresponding amounts of money. 
Find actual costs of articles we have use for. 
Use of telephone and directory. 
Labeling articles for store. 
Write numbers to one hundred. 


SKILLS. 
Count by 2’s to 50. 
Know which numbers come first in succession. 
Make average combinations. 
Master hard addition combinations. 


Get 12 correct out of 20 tables in multiplication 
test. 

Master the subtraction combinations for the 
above. 


OUTGROWTH OF ACTIVITIES. 


Our present emphasis upon group. activities in 
the schools may very easily lead to confusion in 
the average curriculum if some form of checking 
up on these experiences is not arranged for. The 
teacher needs to project her work into the lives 
and needs of the children. In no better way can 
she see what she has accomplished than by 
checking her own activities scheduled on a chart. 
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Pictures Every Child Should Know 


“DE PROFUNDIS” 


Painted by GustAvE HENRY MOSLER 


=| UR frontispiece and small reproductions for 
ACIV) picture study are from the painting ‘De 
Profundis,” “Out of the Depths,” by Gus- 
| tave Henry Mosler, hung in the Toledo 
iv?| Museum of Art, Toledo, Ohio. It is 
interesting to know that this picture was chosen 
by the school children of Toledo as the one they 
liked best. They would have appreciated the big 
quiet horses if there had been nothing else in the 
picture of child appeal; adults visiting the 
Museum stand, charmed 
and at peace, before this 


artist for the West, on the staff of this magazine. 
He went to Dusseldorf and Paris to study, special- 
izing in portraits and genre subjects. In the 
latter he found his great success, and it was at this 
period in his eareer that his painting, ‘‘The 
Prodigal Son,’’ was exhibited in the Salon of 
Paris and bought for the Luxembourg Museum by 
the French Government. 

The son, Gustave, was born in Munich and 
undoubtedly felt the inspiration of his father’s 
canvases. While his 
technic shows a greater 


canvas. 

~ In this painting a field 
is being prepared for the 
planting of seed, from 
which will spring new life. 
In the distance the 
ploughman has seen a 
procession of priests and 
mourners taking its way 
to other acres, and his 
attitude of reverence is 
inspired by the thought 
of the promise of the soil, 
life springing from appar- 
ent death. The painter 
deals with color in this 
canvas, and with masses 
of light and shade, as the 


The painting of Wells Lewis, son of 
Sinclair Lewis, reproduced on the cover 
of the magazine, comes to us with this 
message from his mother, Grace Hegger 
Lewis :— 

“Mr. Leo Katz has done something 
rather fine in this portrait in the Da Vinci 
manner. Why, he said, paint a child 
against an Aubusson hanging? In the 
boy’s yellow waving hair Mr. Katz has 
tried to convey some of the confusion in the 
mind of a small boy trying to adjust himself 
to 1926 New York. The silvery shaft of the 
airship in the upper right-hand corner 
might well be the Graf Zeppelin, although 
it wasn’t. I volunteer all this because 
your object in obtaining the portrait would 
seem to go deeper than merely acquiring an 


degree of modernity, 
his best-known canvas, 
“The Empty Cradle,” 
shown in the Paris 
Salon of 1901, is an 
example of genre paint- 
ing of deep feeling. He 
studied with his father 
at the time when the 
latter was, himself, still 
studying and at _ the 
height of his career. 
Such canvases as_ his 
father’s “‘Quadroon Girl,” 
painted from Longfel- 
low’s poem, ‘Mending 
the Net,’ purchased by 


musician does’ with 
sounds. The heaviness 
and solidity of the work- 
man and the horses, together with the deepening 
furrows of the field, are contrasted with the 
delicacy of the sky and the lightness of the play of 
sunlight on the upturned earth. 

Gustave Henry Mosler was the son of the first 
American painter who had a picture bought by 
the French Government. His father, Henry 
Mosler, began drawing when he was only ten 
years old. His first work was inspired by the 
moving columns of soldiers returning from the 
Civil War to pass by his home in Cincinnati. 
When still a youth he made a spirited sketch of the 
reception Cincinnati gave Major Anderson, which 
he sent to ‘‘Harper’s Weekly.”’ This was accepted 
and published, and for a time he was special 


interesting cover.” 


Andrew Carnegie; ‘The 
Village Tinker,’’ in the 
Springfield, Massachusetts, 
Museum of Art, and his 
many paintings of American life of the period 
must have taught the son a deeper feeling for his 
subject than he could have learned from the 
study of the old masters. There developed in 
the painting of both father and son a skill in 
depicting the humble and a technic similar to 
that of the school of the Barbizon painters that 
gave us Bonheur, Millet and Breton. 

It is a loss to this country that ‘‘De Profundis” 
is the only outstanding example of Gustave Mos- 
ler’s work in our museums. He was but thirty- 
two years old when he died, a young man of 
great promise. He was awarded gold medals for 
this picture at. the Paris Salon of 1901, and also 
one at the St. Louis Exhibition in 1904. 
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A Basket of Flowers 


Design by C. Epwarp NEWELL, Director Manual Arts, Boston Public Schools. 


I@A9| BASKET of fresh flowers is such a 
I7*\.| delightful gift or remembrance, a lovely 
thing to gather and arrange, a decoration 
full of possible variations and charming 
color. A basket of flowers done in cut- 
paper shapes in pleasing color may recall the 
real flowers, lend itself to decorative purposes 
and afford children a new experience in creative 
and constructive design. 

Using the ideas as here presented in sketches 
and descriptions, one could encourage almost 
any group of children to exercise their creative 
abilities in the originating of basket, leaf and 
flower shapes for a classroom decoration. Under 
the skilful leadership of the teacher, the building 
up of such a decorative panel or border may 
bring out the latent ability of each child who 
works in this really co-operative activity. The 
final result as an assembled com- 
position will represent the contribu- 
tions each child offers, according to 
his skill. Some may create interest- 
ing, well designed, orderly shapes; 
others may manifest taste and dis- 
crimination in arrangement; some | 
may express feeling for balance and 
tone relations; while others may be 
helpful with criticism or manual skill. 

The procedure will be somewhat 
similar when the decoration is taught 
as here planned or when it is devel- 
oped by groups of children following 
in a large degree their own initiative, 
but guided by an able teacher. 

The basket shapes may be first cut from 8” 
x 10” news-print paper or from 9” x 12” 
manila drawing paper folded on a long diameter 
of the page. News-print paper is thin, inexpen- 
sive and readily cut. It is often used in schools 
for arithmetic. Flower and leaf shapes may 
be cut from 2” x 23” papers produced by folding 
and cutting the 8” x 10” paper in sixteen parts. 
The 9” x 12” sheet may be similarly folded and 
cut to give pieces 21” x 3” in size. 

Flower and leaf shapes may be traced and 
cut exactly like the drawings shown in the full- 
size illustrations, or shapes very similar to these 
may be originated as free cuttings. 

The most satisfactory or original basket, 


flower and foliage shapes may serve as patterns 
from which to cut duplicate shapes, using colored 
paper. Avoid imitation of naturalistic effects 
and limit the arrangement to the field of decora- 
tive design, using three tones of paper,—black 
for the baskets, gray-green for the foliage mass, 
orange-yellow for the flowers suggesting calen- 
dulas, and white paper for the background on 
which these are pasted. A yellow basket, green 
foliage and purple flowers are attractive. For 
the winter season a white basket with deep green 
foliage and brilliant red flowers on a black back- 
ground is quite appropriate. 

The parallel waving lines above and below 
the basket give direction and unity to this 
repetition of units in a row, and they are to be 
cut from folded paper in the same tone of green 
as the leaf shapes. The even, rhythmic cadence 
of these waves carries the eye easily 
and happily from one basket to the 
next. 

When composing the border, first 
\. paste the baskets lightly at the 

\ lower; edge and at the top of the 
| handle. Then paste the semicircular 
(}) pieces of foliage-green paper as indi- 

/ cated by the dotted line, and the five 
leaf shapes with lower edges pasted 
under the larger paper. Secure the 
basket with touches of paste at the 
free edges. Compose the flower 
shapes in axial balance on a vertical 
axis according to an orderly law, such 
as the sequence of progression of num- 
ber, one, two, three, shown in the full size drawing. 

Tonal papers may be used for this decoration, 
white for the background (1), black for the 
baskets (2), green for the foliage mass (3) and 
leaf shapes (4), also the waving folds (6), orange- 
yellow for the flower shapes (5). 

A second color scheme may be made with the 
background black, baskets and waves yellow, 
foliage green, and flowers in rose-lavender. 

A third color scheme may use a background 
black, baskets white, foliage green, and flowers 
red. 

A fourth color scheme may use a background 
black, baskets and waves yellow, foliage green, 
and flowers blue. 
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Art in hildhood 


For Easter Time 


By Louise D. TEssIn 


@A\HEN I was a little girl out in California, 
) we had a delightful verse in our first-grade 
'}| reader about squirrels up in a tree. We all 
° “| liked to read it, and the teacher let us draw 
*J}a colorful border on the blackboard to 
illustrate it. Children today will enjoy drawing 
such a border too, and writing the verse beneath. 


\ 


Nine little Squirrels up in a tree, 

One little Squirrel said, ““What do I see?” 

One little Squirrel said, ‘“‘A sweet nut I’ve found.” 

One little Squirrel said, ‘There are heaps 
on the ground.” 

One little Squirrel said, “‘I’ll run up that limb.” 

One little Squirrel said, ‘T’ll run after him.” 

One little Squirrel said, 
“T hear a noise.” 

One little Squirrel said, 
“It’s those big, bad boys.”’ 

One little Squirrel said, 
“T smell a gun.” 

One little Squirrel said, 
“Oh! Let’s run!” 

Bang! goes the gun. 

And away they all run. 


Trace or hectograph a squirrel on stout paper 
for each child. Attach the tail at any angle de- 
sired. Sketch limb or tree. along blackboard 
border. Hold the squirrel design in position for 
transferring. 

Study the coloring of squirrels before start- 
ing the problem. Plan the position you want 
your squirrel to be in. His body and tail may 
be turned in many different ways. For a black- 
board border, prick the design with a needle 
for transferring with chalk dust to the blackboard. 
Finish the composition with colored chalk. 

Another excellent border can be made by paint- 
ing or crayon-coloring the design upon a 12’’ x 18” 
sheet of manila paper. Let each child sketch a 


Note: Miss Tessin is prepared to offer 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD readers personal 
help with the art problems of the school. 
Letters, stating grade or age of pupils, ad- 
dressed in care Milton Bradley Company, 
74 Park Street, Springfield, Mass., will re- 
ceive her prompt and experienced attention. ee 


tree branch of about uniform thickness, each 
starting and ending it, let us say 3 inches up 
from the bottom of the paper. When all the 
work is completed, and mounted side by side, 
the whole will appear as one continuous long 
limb. The tail of the squirrel may extend out or 
fold over his back. Acorns are quite as decorative 
as pine cones on the tree for a border; perhaps 
more colorful, especially if the foliage portrays 
autumn. 

Let us draw and paint some of these little chick 
designs on our Easter cards this year, or make our 
folder cards and booklets as those illustrated 
on page 38. 

Fold a 6” x 12” sheet of white or manila paper 
(B). From a cardboard 
pattern trace size of 
card against folded edge. 
Draw a rabbit, chick or 
duck, flowers and butter- 
fly, and color with cray- 
ons or paints. Insert a 
white paper folder, 6” x 
plain or ruled, by 

tipping slightly with 

paste at inside fold of 
cover. The inside pages may be tied into the 
cover. It is sometimes easier to cut out the lines 
of the cover first (C). Then trace along the edges 
on each succeeding paper beneath and cut sepa- 
rately. The edges will match better, as there will 
be no shifting of papers when cutting. 

Following up the lesson in the January number 
on the observation of mass constructive areas in 
objects, we have this month a few examples based 
on the half circle. Make the work as interesting 
as possible by correlating it with story-telling, 
geography, health and other lessons. You might 
ask the pupils to sketch during the week all the 
things they observe based on the half circle or 
semi-circle. 
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SQUIRREL BLACKBOARD BORDER 


MOUNTED PAPERS FOR BORDER 


LOUIFE .D.TESSIN 
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OUT IN TIME FOR THE EASTER CARD 
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THE EASTER RABBIT WRITES A LETTER 


THE DIAMETER OF THIS 
CIRCLE SHOULD GE A LITTLE 
WIDER THAN BASE OF INK 
BOTTLE. DRILL OR CARVE 
ABOUT %y INCH DEEP. 


CvT SECTIONS A 
ENTIRELY THROUGH 
WOODEN BASE 


Cut two rabbits from soft wood. Paint features on 
both sides of rabbit; they may be white, light gray or 
tan, with lighter tail, and pink tinting inside of ears, on 
nose, and an orange eve. The jackets should be some 
bright color with lighter collar and cuffs. Paint the base 
green. 

Paint with oil colors and shellac when paint is dry. 
If painted with enamel colors, no final shellac finish is 
necessary. Tube oil paints may be mixed with white 
household enamel for all colors desired. 


NAIL OR GLUE INTO SECTION A 


(Ce 
— 


LIGHT GRAY 
OR TAN BUNNY 


PINK NOSE & 
INSIDE EARS 


DEEP PINK 
RIBBON 


BASE GREEN 


EASTER EGGS 
BRIGHT COLORS 


LOVISE 
aco D see 
TESSIN 


DESIGNING EASTER FOLDERS 


EAS TER 
GREETING 


NELLOW OUCKLING VIOLET EGG 
ORANGE FILL & EYE PALE YELLOW DAISY 
DEEP YELLOW CENTER 
GREEN GRASS 


A VERY SIMPLE AND EFFECTIVE FOLDER 
CARD MAY BE CONSTRUCTED AS FIGURE A. 
SEE PRINTED PAGE FOR DIRECTIONS. 
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EASTER DESIGNS FOR VARIOUS APPLICATIONS 


BUNNY FOR CRAYON-COLOREDO OR 
PAINTED BORDER , OR EASTER 
BOOKLET COVER. ADD COLORED 
EGGS ANO FLOWERS TO COMPO- 
“SITION. PAINT BUNNY LIGHT 
BROWN WITH DARKER BROWN 
AND CREAM OR WHITE 
MARKINGS. TINT NOSE AND 


INSIOE EARS PINK, 
EVE ORANGE. 


PATTERN FOR 
EASTER EGG 


\\ 
STI 
Louise 
TESSIN 


USING THE HALF CIRCLE FOR DRAWING LESSONS 


1 DRINK A CUP OF HOT 
CHOCOLATE FOR BREAKFAST 


“WHO HAS BEEN 
EATING OUT OF 
MY BOWL 


BRIGHT FLOWERS MAKE 
A ROOM CHEERFUL ... 


THE NORTHERN LIGHTS 

ARE BEAUTIFUL 

WHERE THE ESQUIMOS 
LIVE 


ON RAINY DAYS 
WE SHOULD CARRY AN 
UMBRELLA 


LOVISE.O.TESSIN 
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KITE FOR MARCH WINDS 


TIE SHORT 


STICKS LONG STICKS ARE MARKED 
TOGETHER 


INTO 8 INCH DISTANCES 
AT CENTER 


i TIE STRING BETWEEN 
WITH POINTS E,H,G,F, ETC, AS 
STRING ~~ IN FIGURE Q@. 

CUT 8 PAPERS SizE 10x82" 
FOLD OVER J.INCH ON 


2. TIE SHORT ALL STICKS LONG SIDES. 


STICKS To ARE NOTCHED PASTE PAPER OVER STRINGS. 
AT ENDS. 


CUT 8 PAPERS SIZE 8x4; 
SIZE OF SHORT STICKS 14 INCHES 


STICKS FOLO ON CENTER LENGTH=- 
\ SIZE OF LONG STICKS 24 incHESs WISE. 


PASTE OVER CORNERS TO 
COMPLETE CONNECTION. 
SEE FIGURE_R. 
TIE STRING TO POINTS D 
AND M, WITH LOOP KNOT 
ABOUT DOWN FROM D, 
THROUGH WHICH LATER 
TIE STRING TO HOLD KITE eY, 
NEWS PAPER MAY BE USED, OR WRAPPING PAPER, THE 
LATTER IS VERY EASILY DECORATED WITH CRAYONS, WATER 
COLORS, OR POSTER PAINT, SOME TIMES CALLED SHOW — 
CARD COLOR OR OPAQUE WATER COLOR. DESIGNS SHOULD 
BE PAINTED ON PAPER GEFORE PASTING. 
GOLD OR SILVER PAPER MAKES A BEAUTIFULLY BRIGHT 
KITE IN THE SUNSHINE. 
DESIGNS MAY BE STENCILED THROUGH CUT-PAPER 
PATTERNS. ALL SINES SHOULD BE ALIKE. 
DESIGN MEASURES 6X6?’ 


LARGER KITES CAN BE MADE BY USING LONGER 
STICKS. TRY ONE WITH STICKS 22'°AND 36°INCHES LONG. 


THEN DIAGONAL ONES 
BETWEEN A-N, 
AND c-P. 
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A March Project 


During the windy month, our children were 
made happy with pin wheels and kites. The kites 
were made of tonal papers of various bright colors. 
They were cut 9’’ x 9’. Each child folded his 
square in regular kite form. For a tail, he tied a 
piece of bright colored carpet warp 12” long 
through a hole punched in the proper place. 
Short bits of colored yarn were tied at intervals 
around the tail piece. A long string by which to 
fly the kite was fastened to the upper part. On 
the other end of the string, a toothpick was 
tied. The string was wound up on the tooth- 
pick until a ball of twine was made through 
which the toothpick was thrust. The kites were 
very pretty, when suspended on a wire above 
the blackboard in one corner of the room. 

- From 6” squares the ordinary pin wheels were 
made and tacked below the kites to make a 
border. The children were greatly pleased. After 
they had been used for a 
time as a decoration, 
they were taken down 
and their small owners 
made happy indeed by 
the privilege of taking 
them home. Each child 
brought a lollipop stick 
to which his pin wheel 
was fastened. Onanother 
day, each one unwound 
the string of his kite 
and went gaily home. 

—KATHERYNE McDona.p, Cave-in-Rock, Illinois. 


This 


of others. 


carefully considered 


Street, New York. 


The Surprise Party 


Children like the unusual. The element of 
surprise alone ensures success. In the rural 
school there are times when everything seems to 
lose its ordinary pep. A surprise party helped me 
over such a period when I was teaching in a rural 
school in Saskatchewan, Canada. It changed 
those tired, uninterested—yes, I confess they 
were uninterested—faces to smiling ones in which 
delight and enthusiasm were expressed. 

Even the oldest pupils were alert. ‘They were 
‘in on” the secret. They had helped to hide 
peanuts around the room and in the basement 
during the recess period. They enjoyed it, and 
I did, immensely. We cluttered things up. We 
ate peanuts, sitting in an informal manner around 
the room. We awarded prizes for those who 
found the most. It may be noted, as an evidence 
of fair play, that the youngest girl in the room, 


oyomething to Do 


is our subscribers’ 
through which they may publish original 
teaching helps, and receive the experience 


Your timely, short contributions will be 


paid for at our regular rates. 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, 


where pupils ranged from six to fifteen years of 
age, and in grades from one to ten, received the 
second prize. We talked, and the idea of having a 
concert occurred tosomeone. Wesang and were 
entertained by various members of the class who 
enjoyed the experience. The hour passed. We 
swept, dusted, rearranged things. It didn’t take 
long. And the pupils went home, I believe, with 
the cloud that was Monday looming not so black 
on their youthful horizons. In fact, I believe it 
had entirely disappeared. 

Once again during the year we had a surprise 
party. This timeit was winter. We went out on 
a big slough near the school and played ice hockey. 
Then we ate baked beans and brown bread and 
homemade candy. I confess this party required a 
little more preparation than did the first but I had 


ever so much fun making thecandy. It was good, 
and so.was the party. 
—Evetyn Spicer, Columbia, Missouri. 


The School Library in 
Teaching Reading 
It is no trouble to teach 

children to read if first 

we have instilled in them 
the sincere desire. This is 
the consensus of opinion 
of the teachers of Polk 

County as expressed at 

their meetings at which 

this phase of school work 
is often studied. After 
many get-together meetings of this character 

Miss Virginia Powers, rural supervisor for this, 

the largest county in Florida, thought of the 

circulating library and has had such success 
with it for the past year that she has secured 
an appropriation of an additional five hundred 

dollars with which to carry on the work on a 

larger scale in the coming school year. 

In spending five hundred dollars for books for 
the use of children in the elementary grades it was 
necessary for her to be very careful in making her 
selections that she might secure books that would 
interest the most children. Not only must they 
interest children from the first to the eighth grades 
but they must be printed in such type and illus- 
trated so that the particular child would wish to 
read it or have it read so as to find out all about it. 
As to the upper grades, of course so much thought 
was not necessary but care had to be used in 
trying to get the most and best books for the 
money in hand. 


department 


and those available 
Address: 
120 East 16th 
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After securing various lists from publishers, 
booksellers and libraries the supervisor finally 
purchased some four hundred books. These she 
has divided into sets of thirty to forty books each 
and is distributing them to the various schools of 
the county. The books are given into the charge 
of the teachers who have the children sign for 
them as at a regular library. At the end of 
three weeks, when the books are taken up and 
another set delivered the set taken up is checked 
both by teacher and supervisor so that no short- 
age will occur and the children will thus be taught 
that the books have a great value in the eyes of 
their elders. 

As there were hardly enough books in this cir- 
culating library to supply all the schools in the 
county last year, some teachers could not express 
an opinion on their use in the schoolroom; but 
those who used them were unanimously of the 
opinion that they had done more good to the 
children in the matter of reading than anything 
undertaken in the county for many years. Some 
teachers use them in their study halls to keep the 
children quiet and interested when there are no 
lessons to get. Others allow the children to only 
take the books home for reading there. Some 
use both methods. 

More often than not the children clamor for 
such favorites as “Robinson Crusoe,” ‘Black 
Beauty,” “Black Sambo,” “Jack and the Bean- 
stalk” but even with all this to interest them some 
persist in the belief that they do not want to read. 
In order to lessen this number Miss Powers has 
devised a system of giving certificates of reading 
to those children having read five and more books 
during the school year. A certificate is given for 
the first five, then silver stars are added for each 
book read. The teacher sees that accurate lists 
of the books read are kept, and near the end of 
school turns these in to Miss Powers who awards 
the certificates at the close of school. It was 
found last year that some of the children had read 
as many as twenty books while the great majority 
had read over ten. 

In this way a check can be made on those 
children not interested in reading, and work by 
the teacher, Miss Powers and the parents is being 
done so that a greater number will become regular 
readers during the coming year. This has been 
found to be of almost incalculable value in the 
teaching of silent reading, which to a large extent 
is being taught and practiced in Polk County 
Schools. The county School Board and the 


County Superintendent are thoroughly in accord 
with this method. 
—R. E. Harpway, Bartow, Florida. 


Combining Number with Health Teaching 
In my kindergarten I have worked out a device 
for recording the children’s health activities. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


This device I have found is a worth-while one for 
both stimulating health habits, and learning 
numbers. 

I made a chart with pictures down one side 
representing the particular health habits I 
wished to stress, such as, drink, milk, take a bath, 


ORINK MILK 


TAKE A BATH 


PICTURE 


BRUSH TEETH 


CLEAN NAILS 


brush your teeth, clean your fingernails. Opposite 
each of these chores I placed two paper fasteners 
with the heads on the back of the card; on the 
front I raised one prong for a peg and the other 
prong I pressed down to hold the tack in place. 
Across the bottom of the chart I placed ten 
paper fasteners, the longest ones I could get; 
these I put in like the others with one prong for a 
peg. On these pegs I placed five numbers each, 
from one to ten, using O for peg ten. These cards 
were about 3” x 11%” or the size to fit the chart. 
My chart is about 12” x 30”. Each single card 
has a hole punched in the center top to slip over 
the peg desired. 

Each morning we ask that all the children who 
have performed the particular health chore stand. 
One child then counts the number, and goes to 
the board to record the number by hanging the 
number card in the proper place. In case of a 
two-figure number two numbers must be hung 
opposite that chore, thus the need of the two pegs. 


—BEssigE South Sioux City, Nebraska. 


For Easter 

Small wooden berry boxes may be saved and 
used as attractive Easter baskets. Each child 
may decorate his own basket according to his 
own idea, using either crepe paper, tissue paper or 
plain water colors. Excelsior can be obtained at 
any grocery store. This can be dipped into a pail 
containing water tinted with Easter-egg dye. We 


CHORES 
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used red dye, which when dissolved makes pink 
excelsior, which is very pretty. The children love 
to fill their own baskets with the excelsior. The 
baskets may then be left in the kindergarten to be 
filled by the ‘‘Easter bunny.” Great is the joy of 
the children when, the next day, the game of 
finding the hidden baskets is played, each one of 
which contains a few candy eggs. 

Last spring, a few weeks before Easter, the 
children made clay flower pots about three inches 
high. We used the gray clay that comes in 
powdered form, several pounds in a package. 
After the pots were dry, the children painted them 
with water colors, each child choosing his own 
colors. When the pots were dry, they were 
covered with shellac, filled with good dirt, and 
each child planted a few nasturtium seeds in his 
flower pot. The seeds grow quickly and the 
little plants were beautiful. When the plants 
were up and had leaves, the children took them 
home. 

During the spring the children also painted 
pretty, wide-mouthed bottles with enamel, some 
green, some blue. While wet, they were sprinkled 
with gold and silver dust which made them look 
quite rich and artistic. 

—TaBiTHa RitzMAnn, Monroe, Wisconsin. 


Social Play in the Kindergarten 

During our last hour each day the children are 
too tired to sing enthusiastically, listen to stories 
or play vigorous games, so we have a period of 
social play which we truly enjoy. Here are a few 
of the ideas we have worked out. You have 
probably used several of them, but I hope a few 
will mean something a little different for you. 


STREET CAR 
Draw chalk lines on the floor for tracks. 
Children stand on certain corners to get on. 
The conductor calls streets. All must have street- 
car checks before getting on. 


HosPITAL 


Small tables may be used for beds. Some 
children may be doctors, some nurses and some 
visitors. ‘The patients may be either children or 
dolls. The nurses and doctors prescribe fresh air, 
cleanliness, quiet and proper food for the patients, 
who recover quickly, of course. There are usually 
several visitors who may bring gifts to the 
patients. 

POLICEMAN 

Several children play that they are lost in the 
city. They find the policeman, who wears a 
large paper star. The policeman asks them their 
names and addresses and if they can tell these 
correctly he takes them to their homes. 
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TraFFic Cop 

Draw two roads which cross at right angles in 
the center of the floor. A child takes his place as 
traffic cop. Other children drive imaginary auto- 
mobiles back and forth on the roads, being careful 
to watch the traffic man and to obey his signal. 
This game is a great deal of fun when well carried 
out. 

A BrrTupay Party 

Have a make-believe party for one of the 
children whose birthday it may be. Make a 
pasteboard cake from a round box. Cut holes 
for paper candles to fitin. The child who has the 
party greets his guests politely, thanks them for 
their gifts and suggests games for them to play. 
Soon his mother passes the “refreshments” and 
all eat. As they leave for home, the guests tell 
what a good time they have had and shake hands 
with their young host or hostess. 


SATURDAY 

One child may be the mother. The children 
get up early in the morning and help mother with 
the work. After breakfast is over, the dishes 
done, beds made and the house cleaned, Mother 
lets them help make some gingerbread men. 
They may use clay for the dough and a large box 
for the oven. 

BAKERY 

The “bakers” put on white paper caps and 
aprons and make loaves of bread. cookies and 
cake from clay. They must be careful not to 
let them burn. When they are done, they are 
arranged attractively on the “counter” and 
different children go up and buy what they wish, 
using paper money. 

A Fair 

The children may bring some of their work and 
arrange it attractively for exhibit at the Fair. 
Some children may be chickens, turkeys, geese, 
and the heaviest, tallest or cleanest ones receive 
red and blue ribbons. 


PLAYING HovUsE 

The children like to play fireman, newsboy, 
milkman, postman, garageman and other such 
occupational games most of which you have 
doubtlessly carried out in your kindergartens. 
The favorite one of all is quite naturally ‘‘house.” 
This, of course, is worked out in a hundred 
different ways. We generally choose some car- 
penters first who build us a house, using our tables 
and chairs. The victrola is our radio and many 
visitors come in to spend the evening, bringing 
their children with them. They enjoy merely 
listening to whatever ‘‘station’”’ may be on, or 
sometimes skipping or dancing to the appropriate 
music. 


—Atuice E. Du Bots, Omaha, Nebraska. 
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March Hare Starts Things 


By Mirtam PoTTerR 


®|'T was a cold, cold morning in spring, and 
‘| March Hare stuck one ear out of his 
bunny hole. 

| “Hm, a big, gray sky,” he said, ‘‘and 
&? $™)) big gray clouds scooting over it. I don’t 
like that.”’ 

‘Hi, there, March Hare,” called a great voice 
out of somewhere, “put your head down! If 
you don’t, I’ll blow you, and blow you, and blow 
you 

“Don’t talk that way to me, please, March 
Wind,” March Hare called back. ‘I am not 
afraid of you. I’m just looking at the sky, that’s 
all.”” Then he pulled his ear down again into his 
bunny hole, and began to think to himself about 
the sky. But after a while he stuck his head out 
again, with both ears this time. 

“T see you! I see you!’ shouted March Wind. 
“T see your long funny ears poking up, and your 
face peeking! You’d better not look at the sky so 
much. Oh, how I'll blow you!” 

March Hare gave a little rabbit chuckle. 
“T’ll rather like that,” he said, ‘‘for I have a 
lot of work to do today. I’m going to be a 
sort of postman, and carry some notes around.” 

“Notes?” asked March Wind. 
“Invitations? Are going 
to give a party?” 

March Hare didn’t say y a 
anything, because March 7 
Wind was blowing so 
hard on his face that he 
couldn’t get his mouth 
open. He only 
winked one eye, and 
popped his head back. 
Then he sat down at 
his little toadstool 


table and wrote his notes. He put them into 
little birch-bark envelopes, wrote names on them, 
and put on his hat to go. He carried a bell 
along, too, a big brassy bell that he had found 
one day in the cow pasture. When he came out of 
his door there was March Wind waiting for him. 

“Ho,” he blew, as soon as he saw the little 
rabbit person popping out, “now I'll have some 
fun with you! Ill blow your notes all over the 
ground, just like snowflakes.” 

“T’ll hold them very tightly,” said March Hare. 
And he skipped along the path, with March Wind 
teasing him from behind. 


The first note was to, 


The Pussy-Willow People, 
Down-by-the-Frog-Pond. 


So March Hare went there, hopping fast. The 
Pussy-Willow People lived all over the tree, but 
you could not see them, for they had not come out 
of their twig doors yet. March Hare knocked at 
the trunk twice, stuck the note under a tree 
root, and called out: ‘“‘Hey, here is a note for you! 
A note!” and ran on. 

“Are your notes invitations?” asked March 


Wind in his ear again. ‘Because 
ss if they are, and it’s a party 
I want to come.” 


March Hare. didn’t think 
March Wind was _ very 
polite, asking like that 
to come to a party. So 
he didn’t answer. 
The next note was 
for, 


The Frog Family, 
Muddy Pond, 
Bottom-of-the-Hill. 
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March Hare skittered down to the pond, and 
found that it was still mostly frozen. But he 
put his note into a tiny muddy mailbox place in an 
old stump, stamped on the ice, rang the bell so 
loudly that the air was just full of tinkling, and 
called out: “Hey, here is a note for you! A 
NOTE!” and dashed along. 

‘“‘Where are you going next?” March Wind 
called over his shoulder. ‘‘Oh,-I hope it’s a 
party!” 

March Hare wished that March Wind would 
leave him alone, but he decided that it would be 
more polite to answer. So he said: “I am going 
up to the little Brown Bear’s den.” 

“T thought you were afraid of the little Brown 
Bear!’ 

“Me, afraid of the little Brown Bear?” laughed 
March Hare. ‘Ha, ha! Of course not——” 
and he ran on. 

“You are a brave little funny thing, and I am 
going to help you,” said March Wind; and he 
pushed him from behind, all the way up the 
mountain. March Hare threw the note quickly, 
way into the dark bear’s den; he rang the bell 
once, and hurried away. March Wind thought 
to himself, ‘“‘Then he is a little afraid of the 
Brown Bear.” 

They came down to the meadow again, and 
March Wind said: “Where are you going next 
with your invitations?” 

March Hare wished that March Wind would 
leave him alone; and he said, very politely: ‘If 
you will stay here and wait, while I take the rest 
of my notes around, I will give you one when I[ 
come back. See, here is one without a name on 
it.” 
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“Oh, good,” said March Wind. 
it is going to be an invitation.” 

March Hare skittered away; after a while he 
came back. “Here,” he said, holding out the 
note. ‘Open it and read it.” 

March Wind jumped up; he swirled across the 
ground, blew the note open, and looked at it. 
Then he began to make a low, sad noise. He 
sat down on a tree and cried cold, early-spring 
raindrop tears. He sobbed, ‘“‘Oh, it isn’t a party 
after all! The note says, ‘March First. Winter 
is over. Time to wake up.’ That’s all it says, 
and I knew it anyway! I’m a little sorry that I 
teased you all the morning. I don’t think any- 
one likes me, because I’m so boi 
feel sad-d-d-d-d!”’ 

Now March Hare had not liked March Wind at 
all, bothering him all the morning; but when he 
saw him crying like that he felt sorry for him, the 
great big disappointed blusterer. So he said: 
“Oh, well, you’ve talked so much about a party 
that ve begun to rather want one myself, so 
let’s run over to my house and fix one up.”’ And 
off they skipped. 

The round, golden Sun came out from under a 
scooting cloud, and saw them there together, 
down in the bunny hole. The Sun said, “‘He’s. 
being very kind to March Wind, that little Hare 
Bunny. Isaw how he was bothered, all the morn- 
ing.” The thought of such kindness made the 
Sun feel very warm indeed, and he decided: 
“ll stay out.” So the day grew warm, oh, 
very sweetly warm. All the woodland people 
waked up and read their notes and said: ‘‘March 
First. Winterisover. We'd better stay awake.” 

So the Spring was really started. 


“T feel sure 


The Airplane That Wanted to Fly 


By JOSEPHINE BouTON 


CA0|NCE upon a time there was an Airplane. 
Wh] There was an Airplane eager to fly. It 
t\47/ wanted to go for a ride up over houses, 
%* | tree-tops, and even above the clouds in 
the blue sky. And then it wanted to glide 
safely back to the airport before it went into the 
hangar for the night. It wanted a skilful pilot 
and passengers who would like to go for a ride too, 
up over houses and tree-tops. And it wanted to 
bring them safely back to the ground. 
The Airplane tried to move by itself, but it 
could not. So it spoke to its two wheels: “I’d 
like to fly. Youcan move. Will you help me?” 


The Wheels, wearing balloon tires pumped full 
of air, stood up very straight. They wore alumi- 
num shields over their spokes to keep out the wind, 
and were very proud to be attached to the landing 
gear of such a fine airplane. ‘Yes, indeed,” 
they answered. ‘‘We shall be glad to roll you out 
of the hangar and start you along the ground; 
that is, if you will take us with you. But once 
you leave the ground we can no longer help you 
until you come down. You'll need wings.” 

So the Airplane called to the Wings. ‘“‘I’d like 
to fly. The Wheels are going to turn. Will you 
help me?” 
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The Wings held linen material tightly on their 
wooden frames. This linen had been covered with 
Special paint called “dope” and dusted with pow- 
dered aluminum to keep the sun’s rays from rot- 
ting the material. The Wings shone and looked 
like silver. They clung tightly to the Airplane 
with struts of flat wires. 

whispered the Wings. ‘‘We are more at 
home in the air 
than here and 
we should like 
to go. But we 
have little 
power. You'd 


your flight to 
the Propeller.” 

So the Air- 
plane spoke to 
the Propeller 
which was fas- 
tened on its hub 
at the front of 
the fuselage or 


environment. 


body of the By William H. Carr 
plane. “TI’d like The Assistant Curator, Department of Education, 
to fly,” it said. The American Museum of Natural History, tells 
“So would the ° 
Wheels and the 
Wings. Will you 
99? 
The Propeller Creative Work with the Toy Orchestra 


fashioned of 
strong dur-alu- 
minum, had 
twisted blades 


orchestra instruments. 
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better mention gig 
Bringing the Tree-Dwellers into the Schoolroom _ || 

By Dorothea Jackson 


How a study of primitive life in a public school of 
Seattle helped city children to appreciate their 


Nature Trailing 


By L. Lilian Vandevere 
Constructive help for original use of the new toy 


“Certainly,” answered the Controls from their 
place in the cockpit. The Controls were responsi- 
ble for the balance of the Airplane in the air. They 
were connected with the Aelirons, the movable 
part of the wings, the Rudder and the Elevators 
on the tail of the Airplane. ‘But we shall need a 
Pilot, you know,” the Controls added. 

Just then the Airplane felt mechanics pushing 
it out of the 
hangar over to 
the airport serv- 
ice station. 
Fifty gallons of 
gasoline were 
pumped into the 
tanks in its fuse- 
lage. The En- 
gine was cooled 
by air so it did 
| not need water. 

But a workman 
said, “We will 
put in ten gal- 
lons of oil.” 
Then the plane 
was cleaned of 
mud and dust 


how to teach nature study outdoors. until it shone 


like a_ silver 
moth in the sun. 
The Crew Chief 
finished inspect- 
ing the Airplane 
just as the Pilot 
and two passen- 


ow gers arrived. 
to catch the air Bob and his 
Better Spelling and Less Drill father were 
went forward. By W. A. Stigler the passengers. 


“There is noth- 
ing I’d like bet- 
ter,” it answer- 


as the Airplane 
ed, “but I’m not 


The Assistant Superintendent of Schools, El 
Paso, Texas, gives an account of a spelling study, 
aimed toward time saving and results. 


They ‘wore 
heavy coats and 
Bob wore stock- 
ings instead of 


of much service — socks. They 

without the Bat- '| Stories Something to Do Art climbed into the 

tery, the Engine | front seat and 

trols.”’ heavy canvas 
So the Air- 


plane spoke to the Battery, the Engine and the 
Controls. “I’d like to fly,” it said. “The 
Wheels, the Wings and the Propeller have 
promised to help. Will you?” 

“Certainly,” flashed the Battery from its place 
near the Engine. “I shall be glad to furnish the 
current for starting.” 

“Certainly,” purred the Engine, looking over his 
parts carefully,—the Carburetor, the Starter and 
the Magneto. “Everything is in good condition.” 


safety belt. The 
cushions were made of kapok ‘to act as life pre- 
servers in case the plane should land in water. 
The Pilot wore a leather coat and puttees. 
He wore goggles, a helmet and warm gloves. 
He climbed into the pilot’s cockpit behind Bob 
and his father. In front of him in the cockpit 
was an instrument board, with several instru- 
ments to help him fly. There was a compass for 
direction, an altimeter for height, a tachometer to 
tell him how fast the propeller was spinning, an 
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air-speed indicator and a gas and oil gauge. 
There was a small windshield in front of the cock- 
pit. 

The Pilot put his feet on the rudder bar. He 
touched the starter button and opened the throttle 
of the Engine. 

“We are going!” buzzed the Battery, the 
Engine and the Controls. 

“We are going!”’ whirred the Wings, the Pro- 
peller and the Wheels to the Airplane. 

are going to fly!’ they all called together. 
And sure enough they were. The Pilot taxied 
across the field into position—face into the wind 
to get the benefit of moving air. Then he pulled 
back a little on the Control stick and took off. 
Slowly, slowly, surely, the Airplane began to 
climb. Gently, at first it went, then higher and 
faster, because an Airplane cannot fly below the 
stalling speed of about forty miles an hour. 

Bob and his father looked at the ground. 
Houses and trees grew smaller and smaller and 
the town beneath looked like Bob’s toy village. 
Up, up over houses, tree-tops, and even above the 
clouds in the blue sky, flew the Airplane. Up, 
up, faster and faster the Pilot let it fly. 

And then suddenly the Airplane saw a little 
bird. 

‘“‘Where are you going, little bird?” the Airplane 
asked in its loud, droning voice. 


Rabbit Almost in 
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“Cheep! cheep! cheep!’’ chirped the little bird 
hurriedly, frightened at the sudden noise in the 
blue sky. ‘“‘I am going home. [I like to fly, but 
home is best. I want to go home!’ And the 
little bird flew away as fast as it could. 

“Why,” said the Airplane. ‘“That’s right. 
Home is best. I want to go home too.” 

So the Pilot flew down through the clouds lower 
and lower. Finally he throttled the Engine and 
nosed the Airplane toward the earth. He glided 
gradually, carefully, making wide circles over 
houses and tree-tops until he reached the landing 
field again. Then with the Propeller turning 
very slowly, the Airplane ran along the ground of 
the airport. 

“Oh, thank you!” said Bob to the Pilot. 
“Thank you for this lovely ride!” 

The Pilot smiled at the little boy. ‘You are 
welcome,” he said, “but we should thank the 
Airplane; the Wheels, the Wings, the Propeller, 
the Battery, the Engine, the Controls.” Then 
he let the little boy climb into the pilot’s cock- 


pit. 

At last Bob said: “Good-bye. We have to go 
home now.” 

““Home is best,’”’ said the Airplane to its parts, 
as it was being pushed back into a hangar 
for the night. ‘‘But what a good time we have 
had!’ 


Time for Dinner 


Adapted from A¥ricAN 


NCE upon a time, oh, Child-Who- 

Wonders, in the Land of the Jungle there 

lived a Rabbit. And the rains did not 

fall and the sun shone until the wells all 

dried up and the animals said that they 
must dig a new well. So that is what happened, 
long ago and far away in the land of the Jungle; 
the animals working together dug a well. All 
the animals dug; Lion with his great sharp 
claws, and Elephant with his long twisting trunk, 
Hyena with his catlike feet and Tortoise with his 
big shell which he took off for a shovel. Deep, 
deeper, they dug in the earth until the well was 
as far down as a palm tree is high. Only Rabbit 
would not dig, because he was lazy. Then they 
came to water. It flowed into the well from far 
down in the earth, cool and as clear as a fountain 
in the desert. The water flowed into the ani- 
mals’ well until it was filled to the brim. 


Then the animals said that they should take 
turns, turn and turn about, guarding the well, for 
Rabbit was a great drinker and they did not 
want him to enjoy the well because he had not 
helped to dig it. And Hyena was appointed 
the first animal to stay beside the well on guard. 
So wild-howling Hyena sat down beside the well, 
but he had not been on guard very long when who 
should he see but Rabbit prancing down the 
road, lippity-clip, with two gourd dippers, one 
empty and one filled with honey. 

“Why are you coming with your dippers to 
our well?” asked wild-howling Hyena, “when 
you know that we are guarding it from you? 
No one who did not dig may drink here.”’ 

But Rabbit kept on prancing until he was close 
to Hyena. Then he said, “‘Why did you think, 
wild-howling Hyena, that I want to drink from 
your well? I havea dipper full of honey. Taste 
(Continued on page &8) 
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Never Mind, March 


Never mind, March, we know 

When you blow 

You’re not really mad 

Or angry or bad; 

You're only blowing the winter away 

To get the world ready for April or May. 


—Author Unknown. 


Kite Poem 


Over the stretch of windy sky 
The kites are racing high and high, 
Like captive birds with colored wings 
Straining at their unseen strings. 
Look up and _ them overhead, 
Green and le and blazing red, 
Anda seals white one, far away, 
Like a tiny cloudlet blown astray. 
—Author Unknown. 


Lottie 


Our telephone girl 
Is Lottie. 
She says I must “Get out” 
If I come in the front hall 
And want to run 
Or shout. 
If I am still 
She lets me watch her 
Pull long strings 
Or say, ‘‘Number,”’ 
And do such 
Strange things. 
—From “I Live in a City” by James S. Tippett. 
Copyright, Harper and Bros. Used by permission. 


Tadpoles 


My four little tadpoles are so cunning 

In the water, running, running 

Daddy took a jar and caught , = in it. 

They are growing froggier every minute! 
Daddy says that for their own sake 

We must put them, Sunday, back in the lake. 
They would die if they turned to frogs inside, 
For the top of the jar is not very wh. 


—From “Do You Remember” by Marjorie Seymour Watts. 
Copyright, 1927, by The’ Four Seas Company. 


Geese 
By Russett Gorpon CarTER 


I told my geese to run and play; 
They stood and quacked at me. 

I said to them, “Why don’t you eat?” 
They quacked again, all three. 

What shall I do, I thought aloud, 
To please these geese of mine? 

* will not play, they will not speak, 

They will not even dine! 
“What do you want to do?” I asked. 

They answered, “Oh, alack! 

We may seem silly to you, but— 
We really like to quack!” 


—Copyright, Youth’s Companion.” 


Poems of Earth and Sky 


Selected by Josephine Bouton 


Riddle 


Round as a biscuit, 
Busy as a bee; 

You can guess every riddle, 
But you can’t guess_me! 


—Ans. A watch. 


The Motor Bus 
By Rocer (age 7) 


One day I went on a motor bus, 


idn’t get on it without a great fuss 


And so we F ps off something we were going to do 
Because I’ 


made such a hullabaloo! 


The Engine Driver 
By F. Rocrers 


When I’m grown up I mean to be 
An engine driver man. 

And I shall drive my trains about 
As quickly as I can. 

By forests, mountains, plains I’ll tear 
And round beside the sea; 

And for my ngers I’ll take, 
Just little re like me. 


—Child Education, London, England. 


The Moon 


Oh, look at the moon, 

She is shining up there. 
Oh, mother, she looks 

Like a lamp in the air! 
Last week she was smaller, 

And —— like a bow, 
But now she’s grown bigger, 

And round as an O. 
— moon, pretty moon, 

tok ny shine on the door, 

Pe make it all bright 

On my nursery floor! 
You shine on my eee, 

And show me t place, 
Ane I love to look up 

our bright face. 

And there is a star 

Close by you, and — 
That small twinkling 

Is your little 


—Author Unknown. 


Bird Song 


In the early morning 
Listen to 
in in the day 
out the dark; 
~ In the early spring time 

Hear the thrushes sing, 

Singing out the winter, 
Singing in the spring. 


—Author Unknown. 
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OnE HunDRED AND ONE GAMEs FOR Boys AND GIRLS. 
Maude Day Balizell. Illustrated. 290 Pages. 
Nelson and Sons, New York. $1.50. 

‘THE jacket of this generous new book of games 

describes the contents as ‘‘Games for indoors 

of a rainy day. Games for outdoors with 
romping exercises; activities that will bring a 
glow to youthful cheeks and will sharpen eager 
minds. Fun from beginning to end.” The col- 
lection seems to be equal to this rather large order 
of childhood. There are enough and pleasant 
enough games in the collection for the school 
playground, the recreation center and the home 
child who has a playing group among his neigh- 
bors. Oneof the qualities that recommends this 
book for school use is the large clear type. Sec- 
ond-and third-grade children will enjoy using it 
for silent reading from the classroom library. 


By 
Thomas 


A Srory oF CIvILIzATION. 
Hall. Illustrated. 348 Pages. 
Company, New York. $3.00. 


QuR new teaching of history and geography as 
endless but progressing records of man in 
relation to other men and to his environment 
demands the writing of new texts in these sub- 
jects, particularly for the elementary-school child. 
The rapid changes taking place in civilization 
today give such books a place in library and home. 
‘““A Child’s Story of Civilization” would seem 
to fill these various needs. 
Beginning with the first 
plants and animals and 
what Mr. King-Hall 
terms ‘‘no-man time,” 
following the wander- 
ing tribes of the earth 
so far as we may, telling 
of the interesting devel- 
opment of primitive 
art, craft, communica- 
tion and transpor- 
tation, describing 
such outstanding 


By Stephen King- 
William Morrow and 


civilizations as Greece, China, Persia, Britain and 
America, the book leads the child who wonders 
to the present period of history in the making. 
It is a wide field to,map for the limits of book 
covers, but the author has succeeded very well. 
The profuse illustrations, his ““Time-Table of the 
Story of the World and the Men in It” and the 
fact that he undertook this work as an answer to 
the questioning of his small daughter, reeommend 
the book highly. 


Boy oF THE DESERT. 


By Eunice Tietjens. Illustrated. 


182 Pages. Coward-McCann, Inc., New York. $2.50. 
THE Troyan Boy. By Helen Coale Crew. Illustrated. 
207 Pages. The Century Company, New York. $1.78. 


WHEN I Was a Boy IN Korea. 
trated. 190 Pages. 
Boston. $1.26. 

Be*xs of yesterday are drawn close in interest 

and verity to boys and girls of today when 
they figure in the true adventures set down in 
the above titles. History and geography are 
given new reality by the description of customs 
and travel that paints the background for the 
stories. Mrs. Tietjens tells us of Abdul Aziz, 
weaving her story from the lives of a dozen Arab 
children whom she knew when she herself lived in 

Northern Africa not far from the ancient site of 

Carthage. Friendship with camels and donkeys, 

legends told in the market-place and date gardens, 

and visions of wild-riding nomad Arabs from the 

Sahara fill the story of this small son of the desert 

with reality and charm. 

The Trojan lad Paidon and the young slave 

Laon are pictured for us as members of 
the household of the great Hector. 

Through the eyes of boyhood they 
follow the siege of Troy. After 

the city has fallen they join 

Pylamon the woodcutter 

and Arontius the min- 
strel, taking refuge 
in the forest of 

Mount Ida where 


By Ithan New.  IIlus- 
Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Company, 


Je Bookshelf 
MY Worthwhile Bookshelf 
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they discover the great truth that devotion to duty 
is just as heroic as the more spectacular deeds of 
war. 

Ilhan New, who wrote of his boyhood in Korea, 
contributes another authentic record to the series, 
Children of Other Lands, issued by the publishers. 
These books are unique since each volume is 
written by someone who has lived the foreign 
child life described and therefore can speak with 
authority of the country. Mr. New, who is a 
graduate of the University of Michigan, lived in 
childhood the typical life of a Korean. He was 
born in Korea, the son of a manufacturer of silks, 
and remembers with vividness customs, holidays 
and games, homes and handicraft, strange foods, 
flowers, national struggles and the beauties of his 
country’s architecture. Such truth from foreign 
lands as this and the other two books present 
teaches world fellowship through an appeal to the 
child’s imagination. 


THe Cuoostnc Boox. By Maud Lindsay. 177 Pages. 
Illustrated in Color. Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Co., 
Boston. $1.50. 

NEW book for the story-teller by Miss 
Lindsay isalwaysanevent. ‘The Choosing 

Book” is more than this. In a season when the 

multitude of new juvenile titles expresses quantity 

rather than quality, the author gives us the back- 
ground of a period when the story was a form of 
art rather than a means of entertainment. Miss 

Lindsay’s stories for children from six to ten years 

old have been told in kindergartens, home and 

school for the beauty of their form and the wisdom 
of their lessons for a long time. This new volume 
takes us back to troubadour days and a contest 
between two story-tellers by means of which child 
listeners may select that one who appeals to 


PRIMARY EDUCATION--POPULAR EDUCATOR 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE TWO DOLLARS A YEAR 
A Professional Magazine for Classroom 


Teachers of All Grades 


PRESENTS ITS EDITOR 


Florence Hale 


ISS FLORENCE HALE of Athol, Mass., was educated in the State Normal School, 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts, and in Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New 


York City, also at summer school, Harvard University. 


Miss Hale is now a member of the State Department of Education of Maine. Before 
assuming her present position, Miss Hale was, for eleven years, Director of Training and || 
Principal of the Training School in connection with the Aroostook State Normal School, .}} 


Presque Isle, Maine. 


Miss Hale has given addresses in over thirty different states at Teachers’ Colleges, || 
State Teachers’ Associations, Teachers’ Institutes, Parent-Teacher and Women’s Club 1 
meetings, and has also given courses in elementary education at Marshall College, Hunt- 
ington, West Virginia, and at Cornell University. At present, Miss Hale is a member of || 
the Business and Professional Women’s Club, a vice president of the National Education |} 
Association, and one of the Board of Directors of the National Council of Administrative | 
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Send for a specimen copy and look it over. We feel sure you will like it. 


| Women in Education. 


| Educational Publishing Corporation - 
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54 Clayton St., Boston, me. | 


them most. Tintil’s tales are about an enchanted 
wood; Dicomill’s have to do with the everyday 
themes of child life touched with the pigment of 
the imagination. Among the stories are: ‘The 
Lad Who Went to the Next Town,” “The Forest 
Mother,” “The Little Path,” “How to See a 
Wind,” “The Song with Riddles in It” and 
“The Christmas Witch.”” It would be like telling 
a precious secret to reveal their themes; this is 
left for the happy owner of the book to find out. 


PLAYS FOR PEOPLE AND Puppets. By Catherine Reighard. 
Illustrated. 390 Pages. E. P. Dutton and Company, 
New York. $2.50. . 


GuKI THE Moon Boy anp Puays. By Beulah 
Folmsbee. Illustrated. Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
New York. $2.00. 

ATHERINE REIGHARD has been drama- 

tizing stories for the Tatterman Marionettes 

for several years and her book has grown out of 
this practical experience in putting on plays for 
both children and puppets. She gives many 
helpful directions for production, telling sepa- 
rately what is required for the play when used for 
children and when for marionettes. Five plays 
are included in the book, Rumpelstiltskin, The 
King of the Golden River, Jack and the Bean- 
stalk, Pierre Patilin and Aladdin. The text is 
illustrated by actual photographs of former pro- 
ductions which suggest a very practical and effec- 
tive treatment of each play. The book will 
prove of great value to librarians, settlement and 
playground workers. 

“Guki the Moon Boy,” “Jacquenetta and the 
Queen’s Gown,” “The Princess and the Crystal 
Pipe,” ‘The King’s Cobbler” and “A Gift of 
Love’’ are the plays that fill Miss Folmsbee’s book 
with delight for either the story-teller or the child 
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actor. The first four combine humor and magic 
with fairy lore. The last is a sympathetic and 
original Christmas play. All are interesting and 
practical for children to produce. 


Tue PictrurE Book or Traveu. By Berta and Elmer 
Hader. Illustrated in Color. 63 Pages. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. $2.00. 


THe WonperFruL Locomotive. By Cornelia Meigs. 
Illustrated in Color by Berta and Elmer Hader. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. $2.00. 

HE story of transportation is of unfailing 
interest to children and our present teaching 
of community and human relationships early in 
the curriculum gives these two colorful books an 
immediate value. Berta and Elmer Hader begin 
a new series of informational picture books with 
the first title, which will include, in addition to 
travel, books about the railroad, the ship and the 
farm. This travel book goes back to the days 
when the cave man with litter and pack journeyed 
for long distances on foot; it follows the camel, 
elephant and horse with their burdens taken from 
men’s shoulders and brings the history of trans- 
portation to the invention of the wheel, the swift 
mail coach, the bicycle and the horse car. The 
text is clear, full of story interest and correct in 
fact. The full-page colored pictures are gorgeous. 


PICTURE SCORE 


Copyright, 1928 by C.C. Birchard& Compa 


BOSTON 
221 Columbus Avenue 


“Swinging inthe Lane 


Wie 


ATTIATTIATTAT TI 


F-Jingle Sticks A\-Triangle C1-WoodBlock TBells I+Rhythm Sticks O-All**Rest 


A reproduction in miniature of the children’s Picture Score for the ed- 
ucational Toy Orchestra. Each child has his own part, and the score is large 
and clear. Price each, 5 cents. The teacher’s score with piano part is 25 cents. 


C. C. BIRCHARD & GO. 


Address Boston Office 
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Cornelia Meigs in her tale of ““The Wonderful 
Locomotive” takes small Peter, with his friend, 
an engineer, in the engine of the rejuvenated No. 
44 for an exciting run across the continent. They 
pull the greatest apple train in the history of 
harvests into Philadelphia, bring the circus on 
time to Arbela and make a record run to San 
Francisco. Miss Meigs is very well known among 
discriminating child readers and the facts forming 
the background for this story have teaching 
value. The colored pictures and about a hundred 
in black and white make the book a time-table in 
child happiness. 


PARENTS AND CHILDREN. By Ernest R. and Gladys H. 
Groves. Illustrated. 196 Pages. J. B. Lippincott and 
Company, Philadelphia. $2.00. 


PROBLEMS OF A LirtLe Cuttp. By a Mother. 
The Pilgrim Press, Boston. $1.26. 


ONE of the most encouraging tendencies in 
education today is that of tolerance. 
Teachers and the large numbers of parents who 
are concerning themselves as never before with 
child welfare are asking themselves why young 
people and children express certain definite 


102 Pages. 


behavior trends, and what they themselves may 
have had to do with fixing these personality- 
characteristics during the developing years of the 


Picture Scores 
for Toy Orchestra 


By means of the new Picture Scores you may 
now give your very youngest children in the 
kindergarten and lower grades the benefits of 
Toy Orchestra training. Picture Scores are the 
latest development in the educational Toy Or- 
chestra Movement. Pictures are the first sym- 
bols understood by the child. It is by pictures 
that the new scores teach the child to follow the 
symbols of rhythm. The child plays whenever 
he sees the picture of his instrument appearing 
on his score. This is his introduction to the 
reading of rhythmic patterns. From this simple 
activity, the reading of note values is but a 
short and easy step. Send for copies of these 
scores on approval and introduce the educa- 
tional Toy Orchestra to your kindergarten and 
first-grade children. 


NEW YORK 
113 West 57th Street 


¢ 


SCISSORS 


For SCHOOLS and 
KINDERGARTENS 


HE EXPERIENCE of 50 years in manufactur- 
ing and developing the “‘ACME’”’ Lines of 
School Scissors is your guarantee that ‘“‘“ACME’’ 
Products are the best in the world. 
We employ several hundred 
expert and skilled cutlers 
(many have been with us over 
fifty years.) This organiza- 
tion takes special interest in 
producing the best high grade 
cast shears and scissors in 
the world. 


Every pair of the several 


hundred thousand scissors we 
) ship annually is in- 
spected and tested é 
for cutting—and 
they will hold their 
cutting edge. 
Tell us your requirements— 


we have Scissors that will please you 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Famous since 1874 


Highest Grade Colored Chalk 


Blackboard Crayons 
All Colors 


THREE GRADES 


HANDY | 
CLASSROOM 
PACKAGE 


Red Seal Colored Chalk Crayons 


Nos. 61 and 62 Red Seal Colored Chalk—pack of 24 or 12 as- 
sorted or solid colors in a box; also in 1-gross boxes assorted 
or solid colors. 


3a Send for samples or ask for information. 


Standard Crayon Mfg. Co. 
DANVERS, MASS. 
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child. Professorand Mrs. Groves have made fine 
contributions in self-analysis to this problem 
through two previous books, ‘‘Wholesome Child- 
hood” and “Wholesome Marriage.” ‘Social 
Problems of the Family’’ by Professor Groves is a 
more scientific presentation of these problems 
with emphasis laid upon community relationships. 
The present title is a popular account of two 
unusually well-equipped people who have had the 
same family problems in child upbringing that 
any average family must face, with their success- 
ful solution. They believe that the opportunity 
of the home was never.greater; its failure never 
more disastrously apparent. The truly helpful 
way in which the readable chapters answer the 
questions every thoughtful parent asks today 
gives the book a place in the study of parent- 
teacher groups. 


The mother who wrote “Problems of a Little 
Child” anonymously is the wife of a professor in a 
theological seminary and trained in the study and 
teaching of children. Through experience with 
her own children she found that the outstanding 
problems in child life are the fear of darkness and 
of strangers, homesickness, the puzzle about 
Santa Claus, disquieting ideas of God, ignorance 
about birth and fears of death. Her simple 
explanations, used in her own home, will be help- 
ful to many mothers. 


World Conference to Discuss New School 
Idea 


Educators and parents throughout the world 
who are interested in the new-school idea are to 
meet for a fifth World Conference next August 8 
to 21, at Elsinore, Denmark, famous scene of 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘Hamlet.”’ The conference is being 
called by The New Education Fellowship, an 
international association of progressive schools, to 
discuss “The New Psychology and the Curric- 
ulum.” A significant group of leaders in the 
field of the new. education will lecture or conduct 
study courses. Among the number are Dr. 
Paul Dengler and Dr. Franz Cizek of Vienna; 
Dr. William Boyd of Glasgow University; Dr. 
Ovide DeCroly of Brussels; Dr. Adolphe Ferriere 
of the Jean Jacques Rousseau School, Geneva; 
Dr. Harold Rugg of the Lincoln School; Dr. 
Elizabeth Rotten of Germany and Rabindranath 
Tagore. 


Dr. William Kilpatrick of Columbia is president 
of the American Advisory Committee for the 
conference; Dr. Harold Rugg, chairman. Regis- 
trations and requests for information should be 
sent to Mrs. Marion Beaufait, Executive Secre- 
tary, Room 2370, Salmon Tower, New York. 
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International Child Welfare 


The Ibero-American Exposition at Seville, 
Spain, will open on March 15, 1929. Its aim is to 
promote better and closer relations between 
Spain and Portugal and the Republics of North 
and South America, All countries colonized 
wholly or in part by the Spanish explorers, includ- 
ing the United States, will be represented. 
Seville is an appropriate city for this exposition, 
since it was the port of entry and departure for 
the Spanish navigators and commercial explorers 
who helped develop the western continent, and it 
was from Palos, a little port close by, that 
Columbus sailed. 

Twenty-three bureaus of the United States 
Government are sending exhibits for the exposi- 
tion. Among them is the Children’s Bureau, 
which is sending models, charts, and other 
material illustrating its activities and several of 
its motion pictures. The Children’s Bureau 
exhibit has been assigned space in a permanent 
building being erected by the United States, 
which after the exposition is to house the Ameri- 
can Consulate. 


A new organization, the National Child Welfare 
Association of China, was recently formed under 
the direction of Dr. H. H. Kung, Minister of 
Industry, Commerce and Labor, with head- 
quarters at Shanghai. It is the outcome of the 
Canton child-welfare committee in which many 
high officials and merchants and their wives have 
taken a keen interest. The new association will 
co-operate with the Association for the Welfare 
of the Children of China, Inc., which has its 
headquarters in New York City. 


The National Children’s Bureau of Italy plans 
to introduce in ten large cities optional vaccina- 
tion of newborn infants against tuberculosis. 
According to the plan proposed, the registrar 
of vital statistics in each city will send daily to 
the city’s pediatric clinic a list of the births 
reported for the day. The clinic will then send to 
each family a circular with a reply card attached, 
explaining in simple language the arguments in 
favor of antituberculosis vaccination in cases 
where the child is exposed to contagion. If the 
parents agree, the child will be given the vaccine 
and will be kept under the supervision of the 
clinic as long as this may be considered necessary. 


Through the efforts of a private organization in 
Milan and with the permission of the Minister of 
Justice, a juvenile court has been established in 
Milan, the first court of the kind in Italy. The 
sessions of the court are not open to the public, 
and only the parents or near relatives of the chil- 
dren are admitted. 
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No. 14---AFTER THE BATH---Cassatt 


“GREAT MASTERS” 
A Home Toy for Children 


This attractive scrapbook of brown-toned paper and illus- 
trated stiff board cover includes 100 color miniatures of 
paintings by great masters and a booklet, “Picture Talks 
for Children,” by Maude I. G. Oliver, giving the full story 
of each picture. By the use of faithful color, these prints 
offer an accurate conception of the original. The title and 
name of the artist are indicated on each little print. 
Discriminating parents are delighted with this scrapbook. 


Postpaid $3.00 


Write for prospectus of complete miniature print 
series and loose-leaf texts. Free to teachers. 


BROWN-ROBERTSON Inc. 
Educational Art Publishers 


Dept. A.C. 424Madison Ave., New York City 


MID-WESTERN BRANCH: 210 PALMER HOUSE SHOPS, CHICAGO | 
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~ MERRIMAN 


Sing-Away Songs for Children 
Words by Harriette Melissa Mills 
Music by Elsie A. Merriman 
* offers a unique and valuable collection of delightful verse and tuneful 
melodies, each created to meet some direct need of the young child's 
musical advancement as experienced in one of the nation’s foremost 

training schools for kindergarten teachers. 

The verses cover a great variety of subjects to meet the wide range of 
the little child’s interest and imagination. 

All of the Sing-Away Songs have been tested and perfected by actual 
experience in the teaching of small children, and this book is presented to 
teachers and mothers with the assurance that in its pages will be found a 
collection of verse and melody of delightful simplicity and charming 
for small children to sing, designed by authorities to further the child's 
musical development. Price, $2.00 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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BRADLEY'S 
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Language Water 
Material | Colors 
Number Work Blocks 
Supplies 
Cut-outs 
Kindergarten 
Materials Books 
and ‘many other devices for making the teacher's task 


lighter and the results more effective. 


SEND FOR OUR COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


THOMAS CHARLES Co. 


Northwestern Agents of Milton Bradley Co. 


2249 Calumet Avenue Chicago, IIl. 
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In the Country School 
A county supervisor of art and two assistants 
have been added to the teaching personnel in 
Medina County, Ohio. For several years instruc- 
tion in music has been given in schools of the 
county, and a music supervisor and seven assist- 
ants are employed. 


More than 200 rural schools, with an enroll- 
ment of from one to three pupils each, are main- 
tained at public expense in Wyoming. The cost 
for instruction of each child attending such schools 
is from $300 to $1,000 a year, as compared with 
an average cost of approximately $100 for each 
pupil attending rural, elementary, and high 
schools of the State. 


About 3,500 rural schools have been established 
in Mexico by the Federal Government during the 
past five years. Many of them are located in 
remote corners of the country, in small villages, 
and in the mountains. Most of the schools have 
only one teacher each, and 4,575 teachers in all 
are employed. These rural schools serve as 
centers for the communities in which they are 
located, and they are called by the people in some 
communities ‘“‘La Casa del Pueblo,” the house 
of the village. Because of the lack of trained 
teachers, it has been necessary to draft into 
school service men and women inadequately 
trained but who are acquainted with rural life 
and are in sympathy with the purpose of the 
government to promote Mexican family life 
among the Indian and peasant population. Such 
workers are aided by training in service. 


Safety Teaching 

The problem of fire prevention is being attacked 
in Portland, Oregon, through the organization in 
each school of a student fire department. 
Rewards are offered for the best department. 
During Fire-Prevention Week a public mass 
meeting is held, at which a student from each 
school participates in a public-speaking contest. 
The contestants are the winning orators of similar 
contests conducted in the separate schools. The 
1928 winner was given a trip to the convention of 
the International Association of Fire Chiefs at 
Philadelphia, where he delivered his speech at 
one of the sessions. 

Boston has appointed one teacher as a safety 
counselor in every school and district of its school 
system, whose duty is to encourage safety 
programs under the direction of the principal, 
and to represent the school or district in those 
safety organizations which have approved rela- 
tions with it. The school authorities have dis- 
tributed to these counselors a course of study in 
safety education for elementary and junior high 
school grades. 
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Among the Playgrounds ] | 
Chelsea, Massachusetts, badly needed a new || _ Pporfect building with perfect blocks held 
| firmly together by their own weight and by 
so the park department bought portable swings, || the perfect fitting of one part with another 


slides, seesaws, and a wooden platform for dancing —without dangerous protruding steel pins 


| 
| | 
and placed them in side streets during the day- || wooden pegs—is achieved by the use of 


playground but hadn’t the money to buy the site, 


time, storing them away at night. 


A local banker has given Frederick, Maryland, | eB : 
a $12,000 site for a playground for colored chil- | | The Trace Building 


dren. The playground was opened last summer || Blocks | 
under a Negro director. | 

Last summer every Memphis playground had a_ || DENGNED SY 
safety council composed of boys and girls, from || 


; 4 ( Supervisor of Kindergartens ) 
which safety patrols were appointed to serve one 


week at a time. These safety patrols were 
responsible for placing the street safety signs each 
morning. The council also acted as a court for 
the trial of offenders against playground safety 
rules, meting out denials of playground privileges 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


i 

i 

Scientifically designed and carefully graded on | 

the inch basis, every block perfectly 

formed of clean maple wood; this set | 

of blocks is unsurpassed for | 
efficient group building 


and assigning certain duties as punishments. | in kindergarten 
The Charlotte, North Carolina, park and || 

recreation commission last summer held an school 

institute for boy and girl leaders on the play- 


; Send for Descriptive Circular and Price 
grounds. Courses in games and game leader- 


ship were given to a carefully selected group of 
boys and girls representing all the playgrounds for 
white children in the city. The children came 
together every morning for a week at the largest | 
park in the city, and the instruction was given by _———————oOOwOw#W?#?9"'"—>=— 
members of the staff of the park commission. 


| 
| 
or primary | 
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Milton Bradley Company 


120 East 16th St. New York City 


The boys and girls so trained assist the regular | 7 
play leaders with game activities, and the most || AN INVENTORY OF 
promising of them give approximately three || 
afternoons a week to playground work. | Th Hl h {s f Ch ld 

In New York City, children from the settlement || e a | 0 i ren 
play schools give weekly plays and pageants in || . 
an outdoor theater in Van Cortlandt Park. || From Two to Five Years of Age | 
Seven performances were given during last July | ” | 
and August in which 399 children participated. || ee 
In Port Chester, New York, each of the five play- ] Diary records on groups of nursery school children over a | 
grounds established its own playground theater |, 


‘ - A period of three years, together with the critical evaluation 
and prepared a play to be given in a final competi- 


tion. The best two plays were presented at the | 
end of the season at a local theater. 


of each item by a group of specialists, were used as the basis 
for this revision of the 1924 edition of the “Tentative Inven- 
tory of Habits of Children from Two to Four Years of Age.” 


i 
| 
Kindergarten-Primary Topics at Depart- | This list of activities, habits, and reactions of the child | 


Sara Superinten naan || from two to five is a valuable instrument for understanding 
|| the individual child’s development. It may be used in con- 


i 
|| nection with teacher training courses in the preschool curricu- 
if 


A newly formed “National Council of Child- 
hood Education” will be represented on the | 
program of the meeting of the Department of || 
Superintendence of the National Education As- | 
sociation at Cleveland, Ohio, February 25 to || 
March 1. | 

The tentative program as worked out by || 
Julia L. Hahn, National Chairman of Council of || 
Primary Education, and Caroline W. Barbour, | 
President of the National Kindergarten Associa- 
tion, follows: 


lum and child psychology. By its use the student learns to 
check not only on the child’s activities, but also on the equip- 
ment of the nursery school and the educational procedure 
employed by the teacher. 

| 


51 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 


Bureau of Publications 
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Jhe Comfortable 
Great Northern 


AVELERS select the 
Great Northern for its won- 
derful location in Chicago’s 
“loop”. They return because 
the large comfortable rooms, 
homelike environment, atten- 
tive service, excellent food and 
moderate charges make it an 
ideal hotel. 


400 Newly Furnished Rooms 
$2.50 a day and up 


Sample Rooms 
$4.00, $5.00, $6.00 
$7.00 and $8.00 


WALTER CRAIGHEAD 
anager 


Dearborn St. from Jackson to Quincy 
New Garage One-Half Block 


Used in all the pubhe schools of 
New York for thirty-six years, and 
Tost all the Boards of kducationio 
the principal cities, fend tor ill- 
Ustrated catalog 40th edition, 
on Silicate wall, rol ba revolving 
ackbo rds. cloth, black dia- 

= 


crayons, crayon nao easels, 
Diack board p'ate eel slab 
pointers, stone slate boards. 


NeW YORK 8!LICAT.. BOOKSLATEBCO, 
90-22-24 Vesey New York, 
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Participating groups— 


National Committee on Nurs- 
ery Schools, Lois Hayden Meek, 
Chairman. 


National Council of Kinder- 
garten Supervisors and Train- 
ing Teachers, Caroline W. Bar- 
bour, Chairman. 


National Council of Primary 
Education, Julia Letheld Hahn, 
Chairman. 


This group of representative 
organizations invites all fourth, 
fifth and sixth grade teachers 
to participate. 


First meeting, Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 26, 2:00 to 4:00, will be 
held in the ballroom of Hotel 


Statler, with Julia L. Hahn 
presiding. 

Topic: ‘‘Relation of Creative 
Education to the Science of 
Education”: 

Frank N. Freeman, Uni- 

versity of Chicago. 

George 8S. Counts, Colum- 


bia University. 


Five minute discussions: Edna 
Dean Baker, Lucy Gage, Harold 
Rugg, Alice Temple, Patty S. 
Hill. 


Annual Business Meeting of 
the N. C. P. E. will be held 
Tuesday morning at 10:30, with 
Julia L. Hahn presiding. All 
members are urged to attend. 


The luncheon-meeting will be 
held on Wednesday, February 
27, at 12:30 in the ballroom, 
Hotel Statler, Caroline W. Bar- 
bour presiding. 


Topic: “Articulation of Edu- 
cational Practices.” 


Christine Heinig, 
Child Research Center, Wash- 
ington, D. C., will discuss the 
nursery school, ‘“The Beginning 
—Co-ordination of Home and 
School.” . 


Mabel E. Simpson, Elemen- 
tary Supervisor, Rochester, New 


Director 


York, will talk on ‘“‘The Kinder- 
garten-Primary Unit—Co-ordi- 
nation through Classroom 
Research.” 

James 8. Tippett, University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
will speak on ‘‘The Elementary 
School Unit—The Co-ordination 
of Theory and Practice through- 
out the Elementary Schools.”’ 

Brief discussions by speakers 
of experience will be given on 
home training and on better 
provision for the kindergarten- 
primary child in the rural school. 


Rabbit Almost in Time 
for Dinner 
(Continued from page 49) 


and see how sweet it is,’’ and he 
gave Hyena only a taste. The 
honey was as sweet as new 
clover and as thick as molasses. 
“Wait,” said Rabbit, pulling 
the dipper away from Hyena. 
“Tf you will let me tie you up 
to that palm tree you will be 
able to drink better.” 

So Hyena, who was very 
fond of honey, let Rabbit tie 
him up to a palm tree, tightly 
wound about with tough vines. 
Then Rabbit ate all the honey 
himself and drank as much 
water as he liked from the well. 
Home he pranced, laughing over 
his shoulder at poor Hyena. 

The next day it was the turn 
of Lion to stay beside the well 
and guard it. When he came 
to wild-howling Hyena tied so 
tightly to a palm tree, he was 
surprised. “I was attacked by 
a band of robbers,” said Hyena. 
“Untie me, I beg of you.” So 
Lion untied Hyena, who limped 
away, and Lion stood guard 
beside the well. But he had 
not been there very long when 
who should he see but Rabbit 
prancing down the road, lippity- 
clip, with his two gourd dippers. 

“Why are you coming to 
drink at our well?” roared Lion. 
“Do you not know that I am 
guarding it from you? No one 
who did not dig may drink.”’ 

But Rabbit came right on 
without stopping until he was 
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under the chin of great Lion. 
“Why did you think, oh, Lion, 
the King, that I want to drink 
from your well? I have here 
a gourd full of honey. Taste 
and see how sweet it is.” 

Lion took a tiny taste of the 
rich, sweet honey, and then 
Rabbit pulled it away from 
him. ‘Here is a secret,” said 
Rabbit, “if you will let me tie 
you to this palm tree, you will 
be able to eat more.”’ So Lion, 
who was very fond of honey, 
forgot all else and let Rabbit 
tie him to the trunk of a palm 
tree. But no sooner was he 
safe and fast than Rabbit ate 
the honey and drank his fill 
at the well. Then home he 
pranced, laughing at poor Lion. 

Then it was another day and 
Elephant came to guard the 
well. And he found that great 
Lion tied to a palm tree unable 
to move paw or foot. 

“Why were you so slow in 
coming?”’ roared Lion. . ‘Here 
I am, tied fast by a band of 
robbers. Untie me and let me 
go.” So Elephant untied Lion, 
who went home switching his 
tail in anger, and Elephant 
took his place beside the well. 
And he had not been there 
more than an hour, when who 
should he see prancing down 
the road, with two gourd dip- 
pers, but Rabbit! Elephant 
trumpeted to him in warning. 
“Why do you come with gourds 
to our well?” asked Elephant. 
“T am guarding it from you. 
Do you not know that he who 
does not dig may not drink?” 
But on came Rabbit, lippity- 
clip, until he was close enough 
to put the dipper of honey 
under the elephant’s trunk. 
Then he pulled it away again. 

“T do not want to drink,” 
said Rabbit. “I have a dipper 
full of honey. Let me tie you 
to this tree and then you can 
more easily dip your trunk in 
the honey and eat your fill.” 
So Elephant lost his sense and 
let Rabbit tie him to the tree. 
No sooner was he safely tied 
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than Rabbit dipped his gourd 
in the well for a nice cool 
drink. But sitting beside the 
well, ancient and wise, was old 
Tortoise. Tortoise waited until 
Rabbit’s foot was in the water 
and then he caught it fast in 
his shell. No matter how hard 
Rabbit pulled he could not get 
free. There he had to stay 
until Elephant trumpeted for 
the other animals to come. All 
the animals came running and 
they found Rabbit caught fast 
by Tortoise and waiting judg- 
ment. 

‘What shall we do with him; 
drown him in this well?” asked 
the Tortoise. 

“Drown me in the well if 
you like,”’ begged Rabbit, ‘‘but 
don’t take me to the banana 
grove.” 

‘‘What shall we do with him; 
toss him into a prickly cactus 
patch?” asked Elephant. 

‘Toss me into a prickly cactus 
patch if you like,” said Rabbit, 
“but do not tie me up in banana 
leaves.” 

‘‘What shall we do with him; 
roast him for dinner?” asked 
Hyena. 

“Broil or roast me, either 
you like,’ entreated Rabbit, 
“but do not set me out in the 
sun.” 

Then the Lion, the King, 
decided. ‘‘Take Rabbit to the 
banana grove. Tie him up in 
banana leaves, and set him out 
in the hot sun,”’ he commanded. 

So the animals took Rabbit, 
the playboy, to the banana 
grove, wrapped him all up in 
banana leaves, tying him tightly 
so he could not move. They 
set him all alone in the scorching 
sun, and then they went home 
to dinner. The sun shone and 
the banana leaves began to 
dry. The sun shone some more 
and the banana leaves dried 
some more. And after a while 
the banana leaves were so dry 
that they fell off. So Rabbit 


was free, and off he pranced * 


down the road, almost in time 
for his dinner. 


WE HAVE represented the MILTON BRADLEY 
ComPANY in above territory for over a quar- 
ter of a century. 

We will mail our catalog ‘‘A”’ listing the com- 
plete line of Bradley Kindergarten Equipment 
and Primary Supplies, any place in this territory, 
upon request. 

Send orders for Bradley Quality Books and sub- 
scriptions for American Childhood, for this terri- 

Aory, to address below. 


HOOVER BROTHERS 


922 Oak Street Kansas City, Mo. 


Why 
Eyes Need Care 


— the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 

A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 
them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 
Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


EYES 
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WORD 
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very helpful. 


For sale by all school supply firms. 
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Visual Aids in Beginning Reading 
(Continued from page 18) 


flashed them on the board and composed their 
own story of ‘““The Three Bears” to go with the 
slides. They were delighted with the results 
and invited the kindergarten to come to the show. 
The slides were explained by one of the group 
who pointed out interesting things as he read 
the story. The kindergarten spread the news 
and it became necessary to invite all the primary 
grades. After these rereadings the story of 
“The Three Bears” in the book was very easy 
sailing. 

If the teacher shows the proper degree of 
interest in visual-aid material a large part of 
her problem of supply is ended as the children 
never tire of bringing materials to school. Some- 
times their contributions are not timely, but 
the impulse should not be discouraged since 
it is the child with a real impetus to look for 
interesting things who will find the most in life. 
It is safe to say that children will bring to school 
those things for which they care most and from 
which much reading should evolve. Teaching 
and learning then become a co-operative, joyful 
experience, which will result in many values 
other than a grasp of words as symbols. Begin- 
ning reading will become a period of great charm 
and adventure. 
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Activity Problems in Second-and Third- 
Grade Arithmetic 


(Continued from page 24) 


Pupils showed on the sand table the different 
processes through which cream goes as they had 
seen it at a local dairy. 

They wrote a letter to officers at the dairy 
thanking them for their help in making the visit 
successful. 

They made health books. Books were 6” 
x 10”. 


a. Measured 3” and 2” lines on which to 
write jingles and health rules. 
b. Measured margins to place pictures uni- 
formly. 
c. Made signs— 
Fresh Butter for Sale. 
The Creamery Room, 207. 
The Creamery Special for Today: 1 
Cent Butter and Cracker Sandwiches. 


They helped in the selection of appropriate 
pictures to make a health book and decided on 
the size of the articles made for the sand table. 
These articles showed the different processes 
through which milk goes before it is ready to be 
used. The first articles were made out of 
proportion. Comparisons were made and new 
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ones constructed. An example of the first 
attempt follows: 


The wagon that brought the milk to the city 
was larger than the house to which milk was to 
be delivered. A new one was necessary. 


The children planned and enjoyed a Christ- 
mas party. They decided to serve wafers with 
some of the butter they had made, small glasses 
of milk (4 pint), ice cream and cookies. They 
had to determine the following needs for the 
refreshments: 


Pounds of wafers. 

Pounds of animal crackers. 
Quarts of ice cream. 
Quarts of milk. 


Illustrative Problems: 
1. Last week Joyce weighed 48 lbs. Now 
she weighs 493 lbs. How much has she gained? 
2. Lois should weigh 64 lbs. If she is 7 lbs. 
underweight, how much does she weigh now? 
3. Catherine weighs 59 lbs. She should weigh 
67 lbs. How many pounds underweight is she? 
4. If Dora goes to bed at 8 o’clock each night 
and gets up at 7:30 in the morning, how many 
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hours’ sleep does she get? Compare with the 
nurse’s health chart to see if she is getting the 
proper amount of sleep. 

5. What will our milk bill be for one day if 
each member of our class drinks a quart of milk 
at 13 cents a quart? How much would the bill 
be for December? (31 days) 

6. The class kept an account of the amount 
and cost of the milk used by each child. This 
was done orally and later used as written work. 
Some problems that came up were as follows: 


a. How many glasses of milk are there 
in one pint? 

b. If John drank 6 glasses of milk yester- 
day, how many pints did he drink? 

c. If each pupil in the class drank 2 
glasses of milk, and there are 40 
pupils, how many glasses did they 
drink yesterday? In two days? In 
one week? 

d. If you drink 3 glasses of milk each 
day, how many glasses will you drink 
in one week? How many pints? 


e. At 8 cents a pint, what will your 
milk bill be for a week? 


Good handwriting begins in the 
First Grade 


DIXON’S 
BEGINNER’S 
PENCILS 


Experienced Primary Teachers heartily endorse them. 


If 


you teach Primary Writing you should be 
acquainted with them. 


Offer to Primary Teachers: Write us, giving the name of your 
School District, for our free Beginner’s Packet No. 205-J. 


School Bureau—Pencil Sales Department 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 


WITH 
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f. James drank 16 glasses of milk in one 
week. How many pints did he drink? 
How many quarts? How many gal- 
lons? 

g. A grocer sold 15 quarts of milk yester- 
day. How many pints did he sell? 

h. If he sold 9 quarts of milk yesterday 
in the morning, how many pints were 
there left? 

i. At 13 cents a quart how much money 
did he receive in the morning? In 
the afternoon? In all? 

7. Anna’s mother bought 4 lb. of butter at 
54 centsa pound. What washer bill? She gave 
the clerk 50 cents. How much change did she 
receive? 

8. One clerk sold Joseph’s mother a pound of 
butter at 54 cents, and Claude’s mother 3 lb. 
How much money did she collect? What change 
did Joseph’s mother receive from 75 cents? 
What change did Claude’s mother receive from 
50 cents? 

9. If one quart of brick ice cream will serve 
8 children, how many quarts will be needed 
to serve 40 children? 

10. If one box of animal cookies will serve 9 
children, how many boxes will be needed to 
serve 45 children? 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Is Succeeding because it Gives the 
Traveling Public what | 


Hotel Clinton 


11. If animal cookies sell for 4 cents a box at 
one store and 5 cents a box at another, how 
much will we save if we buy at the first store? | 

12. A box of wafers cost 6 cents. It will 
serve 10 children. What is our bill for 40 
children? 

13. A pound and a half of wafers at 18 cents 
a pound will serve our class. Will it cost more 
or less to buy them by the box or the pound? 
How much less? 

14. One pint of milk will serve 4 children. 
How many pjnts will we need for our party? 
How many quarts? 

15. At 13 cents a quart, what will our milk bill be? 

16. If tiny bottles of milk are given as favors 
and each favor cost 2 cents,how much will they cost? 


Supplementary Outcomes: 

Pupils learned about the proper care of milk. 

Desire to be healthy. 

Appreciation of relation of milk to health. 

An added interest in books in finding helpful 
material about health. 

A desire to work out correct weights and 
attain same. 

Freedom of speech was developed. Children 
questioned each other as to amount of milk 
used, and gain in weight. . 


They Want 


JAMES L. SMITH 


Managing Directer 
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Strengthened power of obser- 
vation (gain and loss in weight). 

Unconscious improvement in 
behavior. 

Co-operation. 

Perseverance. 


The American Museum in 
School Service 
(Continued from page 8) 

mammal and bird exhibits, as 
well as with the Indian halls. 
Most of these lectures are 
adapted to the needs of elemen- 
tary classes. Recently in evaluat- 
ing our work with the schools, 
we questioned the value of 
certain motion pictures shown 
in these courses, particularly 

“Treasure Island,’ ‘Robin 

Hood,” and “Huckleberry 
Finn,” thinking that after the 
children had seen the picture 
they would not think it worth 
while to read the book on which 
the film was based. Our 
doubts were removed when we 
learned from a teacher that not 
only did the showing of these 
films stimulate the children to 
read these classics, but led the 
parents, especially the foreign- 
born, to come to the school to find 
out where they could buy these 
books. Thechildren talk about 
the picture until parents be- 
come interested and want to 
know more about the story. 

Recently one teacher asked 
for our unused lecture program 
announcements. These she gave 
to her pupils, who took them 
home. One mother came to the 
school to express her gratitude 
to the teacher for taking her chil- 
dren to the Museum, and said 
that while formerly her husband 
spent a great deal of time away 
from home, now they all gath- 
ered around the living-room 
table to read the story books 
based on the Museum lectures. 
Thus our lectures may indirectly 
aid in bringing the family groups 
closer together and in establish- 
ing better standards in the minds 
of children and parents. 

In addition to these regular 
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courses of lectures for school 
children, members of the staff 
lecture at the training schools 
for teachers, with the purpose 
of presenting to the pupil-teach- 
ers certain background topics 
on which they are especially well 
qualified to speak. The result 
of this relation to the training 
schools of Greater New York is 
far-reaching. 

A specialized branch of the 
Museum’s educational work is 
the instruction for the blind 


Out for a Sail 


ONE CENT SIZE. 
TWO CENT SIZE. 


Artotypes. 


Sir Galahad Waits 


C) Please send Catalogue (15 cents) 
Please send 


‘The Perry Pictures—— 


OULDN’T YOU like to be sailing in this fisher- 
man’s boat ? The water is making a silvery sound 


as it splashes against the bow. One little boy is 
trailing his hand in the water. 


about nice things which pictures suggest. 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 


3x3 %. 
54x8. 
Send 50 cents for 25 Art Subjects. 
25 for Children, or 25 Kittens, Dogs, etc. | 
Send 50 cents for 50 selected for Children. 3x3%. | 
Large Pictures for Framing | 
$1.00 each for two or more; | 
Size, including the margin, 22x28 inches. | 
Send $2.00 for ‘‘Can’t You Talk?” and ‘“‘A Helping Hand.” | 
Send 15 cents in coin or stamps for 64-page Catalogue 
of 1600 miniature illustrations listing 2250 pictures, in- 
cluding Bird Pictures and Artotypes. 


The Perry Pictures Company, Box 32, Malden, Mass. 


Please send Artotypes: ‘“‘Can’t You Talk” and ‘“‘A Helping Hand” ($2.00) 
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which has been developed 
through a special endowment, 
the Jonathan Thorne Memorial 
Fund. The blind children in 
New York City are taught in 
the same public schools as nor- 
mal children. They are grouped 
in sight conservation classes 
and taught by trained teachers 
under the guidance of a special 
supervisor. In the Museum’s 
program of visual education 
special provision is made for 
these children. In consultation 
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with the Supervisor for the Blind, 
informal talks which can be 
illustrated with actual specimens 
or with apparatus are pre- 
pared by the Museum staff 
under such titles as “Birds of 
Our Parks,’ “Indians of the 


Plains,” ‘“‘Animals That Give 
Us Clothing,” ‘“‘Sea People and 
Their Castles,” “The Change of 
Seasons.”’ 

The results from this work 
are gratifying. Often they are 
read in the children’s happy 
faces. Again, they are seen in 
the direct expression of these 
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boys and girls in essays based 
on the lesson. 

Another important branch of 
our intramural activities is the 
exhibition hall instruction and 
guidance. The well-labeled ex- 
hibition hall, with its habitat 
groups, its carefully selected 
specimens, and its well thought- 
out arrangement, stands as the 
great silent teacher, a true expo- 
nent of visual education. Ex- 
perience has shown, however, 
that a well-labeled hall is not 
sufficient, and in order that a 
group of children may obtain 
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THE BEST PENCIL FOR FIRST GRADE 


PENCIL 


Eagle No. 283. Practice Pencil. 


A most practical pencil for first grade pupils. Large enough in diameter to minimize 
the tendency toward finger-cramping, yet not heavy or clumsy, with a lead soft 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 
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greater profit from their visit to 
the Museum it is necessary to 
have specially trained instruc- 
tors who understand the child’s 
point of view and can interpret 
the exhibits for the children. 

The exhibition-hall instruc- 
tion by our staff members has 
not been systematized and fully 
developed because, until the 
School Service Building was 
erected, we did not have suit- 
able facilities for correlating this 
instruction with classroom work. 
For years the teachers have been 
bringing groups for study and 
examination of the principal ex- 
hibits, and the department of 
education has been supplying 
instructors for them, so far as 
practicable. This instruction 
has been adapted especially to 
children. The exhibits of the 
halls are so comprehensive and 
so accurately executed that these 
tours of the Museum are equiva- 
lent to field trips, and there is 
great opportunity to enliven the 
classroom work in geography 
and history by correlation with 
such trips. How much more 
significant to the pupils is the 
history of Manhattan Island if 
they have had an opportunity 
to visit the Hall of the Indians 
of the Woodlands and see for 
themselves what the Manhattan 
Indians were really like, what 
kind of houses they built, how 
they were dressed, how they 
obtained their food, and how they 
played. Similarly, a class which 
is taking up physical geography 
can better understand valley 
formation and mountain erosion 
by a visit to the Hall of Geol- 
ogy than by many days spent on 
text-books. 

We make no claim that our 
ideas are new in education. They 
have been modified to meet the 
needs of a public school system. 
We are trying to give the New 
York child an opportunity to 
visualize his geography and 
history lessons—which, in a 
measure, is some compensation 
for his lack of contact with the 
outdoor world. 
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